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In the concluding article on “Self-Help 
the Best Help,” by Mr. G. H. Turner of 
Mississippi, which we publish in this is- 
sue, there are presented some facts from 
Mr. Turner’s personal experience waich 
should stir the thought. Mr. Turner does 

» mot arrogate to himself superior ability, 
but plainly intimates that others can dv 
as well as he has done, if they will. Aye, 
there's the rub. Will we do as well as we 
ean? Is not our knowledge of the right 
greater than our inclination to do the 
right? Our Pettis Co., Mo., correspondent, 
Ww. D. Wade, presents a picture in this 
issue which illustrates the fact. 
_In these first days of the year of Our 
Lord 1900 let us ask of ourselves those per- 
‘ ¢t questions put by Mr. Turner and 
determine that at the close of this year 
of grace the answers shall be more cred- 
ithble to ourselves than they have been in 
e past. 





The ice harvest is in full blast. The 
continued freezing weather for the past 
ten days has given ice ten_to fifteen 
inches thick. Those having ite houses are 
filling them with the best ice they have 
had for many years. Use plenty of straw 
to cover, and around the outside of the 

. ‘inside of ice houses. Shield from the air 
‘as Much as possible. “With plenty of 
straw to cover and protect from the air 
We may be kept in outhouses or in stalls 
in stables far into the summer. Ice is 
such a luxury that every farmer should 
save it. Ponds can. be had on every farm 
and farmers can make their own ice 
houses if they have the will to make 
them. Farmers’ wives need ice in sum- 
mer and enterprising farmers will see 
that they have it. 





THE KANSAS BREEDERS’ MEETING, 


Which will be held in Topeka, Kan., Jan. 
8-10, 1900, will be a most interesting one, 
judging by the announcement sent out. 
Our good friend, Secretary H. A. Heath, 
modestly says that the Kansas Improved 
Stock Breeders’ Association is the largest 
and most representative agricultural or- 
ganization in Kansas, or in any other 
state in the Union. That sounds rather 
“breezy,”’ but that is to be expected from 
“out there in Kansas,’’ where opportuni- 
ties and causes for blowing are frequent. 

The secretary says: ‘Owing to the im- 
portance of this session several distin- 
guished men outside of Kansas, interested 
in improved stock, have consented to be 
present and deliver addresses or specially 
prepared papers.’ Of the six men who 
are classed as ‘distinguished,’ four are 
Missourians, namely, T. F. B. Sothain, 
president of the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
Geo. W. Falk, president of the Standard 
Poland-China Record Association, Rich- 
mond, Mo.; Chas. E. Leonard, president 


Board of Directors American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, Bellair, Mo., and 
Frank B. Hearne, secretary of the Amer- 


ican Breeders’ Association, Independence, 
Mo. The other two are Dr. D. E. Salmon, 


Chief of the U. 8. Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry, and Col. C. F. Mills, secretary 


American Berkshire Association, Spring- 


field, Ill. 


Five of the gentlemen connected with 
the Kansas Agricultural College will de- 
liver addresses on subjects which will be 


of deep interest to stockmen. 


D. C. Holcomb, a Kansas man who 
raises 3,000 hogs a year, will tell of some 
of his methods, and Geo. M. Hoffman, an- 
other Kansas man, who reports a gain of 
five pounds a day on steers in large 
bunches, will tell how he does it. Missou- 
rians as well as others will want to “be 
shown” the trick. And there is a lot more 
on the program, all of which will make 
the meeting worth going a good ways to 
attend. In addition to the Stock Breeflers’ 
meeting there will be held, during the 
same week in Topeka, meetings of the 
State Board of Agriculture, State Poultry 
Association and last, but not least (in 
Kansas), a meeting of the State Temper- 


ance Union. 


Kansas railroads will séli round trip 


tickets to Topeka during the week of Jan. 


7-14, 1900, for one and one-third of regular 
fare. There is to be a banquet, too, and 
Secretary Heath says “‘Whosoever will 


may come.” Say! Let’s go. 
aS eae 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub 

scribers to renew their sbscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only on: 

dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be receivéd 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one 
dollar. New subscribers can also send ad- 
ditional new subscribers on the same 
terms. This is below the actual 
cost of the paper. But so anxious 
are we to have the RURAL WORLD en- 
ter tens of thousands of new homes that 
we are willing to make this low offer. We 
know the RURAL WORLD is doing a 
grand work in uplifting the farmer, and 
we are more than anxious that its bene- 
fits shall be extended to the widest limits, 
hence this special offer. We hope to have 
100,000 subscribers on our list for 1900. 





is gained and a greater measure of suc- 
cess is insured. 

Farmers are disposed to ignore the 
value of the significance of this factor as 
related to farm interests. But how can 
one wisely and intelligently make many 
of the purchases of articles required im 
farming operations without this knowil- 
edge. If pure-blooded stock of any spe- 
cial breed is needed, a farmer can not be 
a5 fully informed regarding the breeders 
por the cattle from whom he is intending 
purchasing, or the strains he desires to 
secure by making a few inquiries of some 
one who is directly interested, perhaps 
this party having the same stock for sale, 
as if by previous reading he had a general 
knowledge acquired by knowing who were 
the breeders and the kinds of stock being 
handled by them. If Brown Swiss cattle, 
for instance, are desired, how many in- 
quiries will have to be made before the 
farmer is able even to know where to yet 
them, and the same is equally true of 
breeds of sheep, pigs and horses. 

The point is this, that the prominent 
farmers and breeders of a state should be 
known to the general farming population 
of that state. How can this be done? Tue 
leading successful farmers are patron- 
izers of the agricultural press and give to 
its columns much of valuable historical 
information as well as practical experi- 
ence, There is a value in the perusal cf 
the advertising departments of any relia- 
ble journal that is not properly or wisely 
estimated. How can the farmer who never 
reads them know of new and up-to-date 
agricultural implements. There is knowl- 
edge which gives power, even if the act- 
ual use is never made of this new ma- 
chinery or the blooded stock is never 
raised. 

The farming population must bave an 
berest pride in the business ».perations of 
farmers and of all agricultural interests 
along its many lines, if the world’s popu- 
lation supported by farmers is ever made 
to feel the true and potential influence of 
rural pursuits. Read and study farm pa- 
pers and the merits and dignity of agri- 
culture will assume to you and to others 
their rightful relationto theinterests of che 
world. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

The Phoenix Nursery Co. of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., in sending an order for advertis- 
ing their nursery stock for the spring of 
1900, write that ‘‘we have been advertising 
in the RURAL WORLD for more than a 
quarter of a century, and must say that 
we have never placed an advertisement in 
any paper that has given us better re- 
turns for the investment than in your 
paper.” 

SELF-HELP THE BEST HELP. 
(Concluded.) 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Have I better 
opportunities for obtaining maximum 
yields per acre than have my neighbors? 
Not at all. But a few short years ago 1 
was farming on shares, and a few years 
before that I hired out for wages. That 
I have succeeded in making a success of 
our vocation is an undisputed and undis- 
putable fact; although I have not yet got 
rich at it. But there are other things to 
be taken into ¢ ideration besides riches. 
I have made a good living, have lived on 





A KNOWLEDGE FARMERS TOO OFT the fat of the land, and this has been ac- 


IGNORE. 





complished by raising cotton as a cash 
crop and selling it at 4, 5 and 6 cents, our 


No farmer can afford to restrict his | living being made on the farm, and utter- 
knowledge of farming interests and of |ly and entirely independent of cotton. 
farmers to his own locality. The success- While some of my farmer friends have 
ful and progressive business man of any | been raising corn to sell at 10 or 15 cents 


line of merchandise keeps thoroughly 


per bushel, I have sold corn at 10 cents 


posted as to what men in the state are| per ear. This was not the price I asked, 
conducting business operations in his|but what I was offered, and of course 
line of trade. He also knows the men | gladly and proudly accepted. I am able 
who are making prominent any particular | to dispose of all the cotton seed that can 
article or feature of their special trade. 
(By watching such operations more insight 


be spared at $1 per bushel. Why is this? 
Because, having decided that the best was 





none too good, and determined to have the 
best, got it, and others, by our remark- 
able yields, discovered that fact; hence 
the ready sale, without any effort, of all 
surplus, at remunerative prices. Two 
years ago, when three bales of cotton per 
acre were obtained, cotton was selling at 
five cents; hence the lint brought but $75, 
while the seed brought $9, or a total of 
$165 per acre, while many of our neigh- 
bors would have considered themselves 
doing especially well if they had received 
$10 from the single acre. 

This fali i received an order for a ton 
of seed from a single individual for plant- 
ing purposes. This amounts to ##, sand 
this when seed is selling at the oil mills 
for from $7 to $10. This is one way we have 
of making the most of our opportunities, 
viz., by having something that the people 
want, something that is so really and 
truly superior, that they are determined 
to have it, regardless of price. 

Our editor again asks: “Do we help 
ourselves?"" “Do farmers avail them- 
selves of the aids that are at this day so 
abundant which will enable them to do 
better farming?'' These are pertinent 
questions; questions that will bear itera- 
tion and amply justify reiteration, until 
they actually cause some, at least, of our 
farming brethren to put on their consider- 
ing cap, and apply these questions to 
themselves. 

Are you making every acre pay? If not, 
why not? Are you running your land for 
all it is worth? Are you obtaining mvxi- 
mum yields per acre of all the crops you 
plant? If not, why not? Are you taking 
one or more good agricultural journals, 
studying your business, studying the mar- 
kets, studying how you may make the 
farm-life more satisfactory and profitable 
to yourself, and more agreeable and thor- 
oughly enjoyable to your wife and chil- 
dren? If not, why not? 

Mississippi. G. H, TURNER 





COW PEAS ON WHEAT GROUND. 


tditor RURAL WORLD: I will give 
experience in growing wheat and cow 
peas for one season. During the first days 
of November, 1898, I put 13 acres in wheat. 
That was very late sowing for this 
country. I harvested 15 bushels per acre in 
1899. I then sowed this land to stock peas, 
finishing July 4. Good rains followed the 
sowing of the peas and they came up well 
and were a good stand, growing very fast 
when the drouth set in. In consequence 
of the dry weather there were not many 
pods but there was a fine crop of vines. 
These were harvested in October. I had 
the vines baled without threshing, There 
were nine tons of good hay worth on the 
market $8 per ton. 

I have not had any experience with soy 
beans, but I do know what cow peas will 
do for I have been raising them on a 
small scale for 15 years. All kinds of 
stock will eat them. The vines will bloat 
some cattle as clover does. 

If farmers of this part of our state 
would turn their attention more to stock 
peas better wheat would be raised, for 
the sowing of peas necessitates early 
breaking which all admit is best for 
wheat raising in any state in the Union. 
In this section it was very dry and some 
farmers did not break their wheat land 
until the fall rains began, consequently 
their wheat is late. When peas are sown 
on wheat ground, no matter how dry, the 
soil can be put in order. Two years ago 
it was very dry and farmers could not 
break land. My son and I had 18 acres 
of pea land that on which the soil was 
very loose and this we were able to 
plow. One can break land in the latter 
part of June and the first of July as 
cheaply and even more cheaply than later 
for the ground is in better condition. Our 
machine men begin threshing about June 
20, mostly from the field. 

This makes the fourth year in succes- 
sion that I have had wheat and peas on 
the same ground, and I have the finest 
this year of any. It has been a splendid 
season for wheat. The seed sown this 
year was from Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stoddard Co., Mo. M. L. GARVER 


A YOUNG FARMER'S OPINIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is within 
a few days of the last month of my first 
year's subscription to the RURAL 
WORLD, and I have already renewed my 
subscription together with a neighbor, as 
a new subscriber, who, upon seeing the 
paper, wanted it right away. I would not 
be without the RURAL WORLD. I think 
it contains far more important reading 
for a farmer than do our great political 
papers. During my reading of the RU- 
RAL WORLD I do not remember seeing 
a correspondent from this county, and 
these items may interest some one. I ap- 
preciate some of the letters very much, 
as they contain interesting reading and 
much valuable instruction. Often the very 
best of farmers will read something.and 
say, well, I might have thought of that, 
but I didn’t. 

I am a young farmer, but do not believe 
in doing as some do, not réad anything 
but sit by the fire long winter nights, 
chew tobacco, spit in the fire, barely work 
enough to make a living, waiting for the 
old folks to die and leave us a fortune, do 
everything just as “pap’’ did when I was 
at home. ‘“‘Pap’’ may have done all right 
for the times. But railroads change time 
tables occasionally, and the farmer's 
time table is continually changing, and if 
we do not keep our eyes open we wil! not 





keep in sight of the times, will not reach 


of life and business 
needs both on the 
cireles. I say to 
especially, if you. 
accomplish somet 
this world, get up 
song says, “Let the 
the signs of the tim 
the country, somet 
fathers proud of 


what our countty 
and in business 


make a mark in 
hustle, as the old 
ng man awake to 
Do something for 
that will make our 
advancement. Do 
not wait to inherit une, or for your 
wife to. Though ay seem sure to 
come, Mr. Fortune metimes fails’ or 
goes some other way, and “Miss” Fort- 
une comes in his pl 

The following in 
tatoes over winter 
though a little late 
part that many om 
have often known to lose potatoes 
by freezing. I have i many, but nev- 
er lost a peck, not?@ven last winter, 
though a record-b for this section 
of country. Even there is ample 
cellar room those to kept over winter 
will be just as safe much fresher and 
nicer if stored as fol First, if there 
is plenty of fall to @rain. the water off 
well, dig a basin in the ground in pro- 
portion like a plate, a® it will not take 
so much covering, ise put them on 
top of the ground. down dry straw 
enough to cover thé ground, then’ pota- 
toes. When all are down pile them up as 
steep and high as pe e. Bome leave 
the pile too flat an@ Water leaks In, and 
when wet they will ret, Cover with straw, 
put on about five le dirt. Begin at 
the bottom lap s fuls Mke putting 
shingles on the roof, put dirt smooth with 
shovel. When getting dirt dig a trench 
round about a foot ffem the bottom of the 
pile, leave this way ‘itll cota CWougt' td 
freeze the ground. Then cover six or 
eight inches with horse stable manure in 
same manner as with the dirt. If chickens 
scratch it off watch cold spells and put it 
back; if extremely cold put on more. Keep 
trenches open so the water will drain off. 

I intend to clear off some hilly timber 
land for bluegrass pasture. I will éut 
small stuff at the ground; larger, knec 
high and waist high, to save chopping. A 
stump cut high does not sprout as badly 
as when cut low, and is not in the way. 
I will burn the leaves off clean, then take 
a double shovel plow and one horse and 
seratch up what dirt I can and sow the 
seed. I will keep stock off until the grass 
gets a good start. Will some one please 
tell me through the columns of the RU'- 
RAL WORLD whether my idea is good or 
not, and when to sow and whether advis- 
able to mix other grass seed with it in 
this, Southern Illinois, latitude? 

A quick and easy way to measure land 
while you are at work. Measure the cir- 
cumference of your wagon wheel, sulky, 
rake or drill wheel, tie a string or rag 
somewhere in the wheel so you can count 
the rounds as you go, then figure. 

Jackson Co., Il. HM. A. V. 


rd to keeping po- 
interest someone, 
the season. The 
y be done yet. 1 


A KANSAS LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We had a 
very dry fall and very little of the wheat 
came up for six weeks after being sown. 
The rains the first of November and the 
fine weather that followed with the occa- 
sional showers gave the wheat a good 
start. There was about a half crop of 
corn. Corn. is worth 2% cents, though 
many farmers are holding for 90 cents. 
Potatoes are shipped in and selling for 65 
cents to 75 cents. Prairie hay is bringinz 
$2 per ton in the stack. There is very 
little tame hay. A good deal of cane is 
raised for hay. It makes good hay if cut 
when three or four feet high and before 
it heads. Most of the farmers let it get 
ripe and it then is tee weedy and there is 
too much waste. 

The late rains and fine weather put the 
ground in good condition for plowing, and 
the farmers improved the opportunity and 
there are a good many fields ready for 
the spring crop. I find that fal! plowing 
dries first in the spring, thus permitting 
earlier planting, giving the crop an earlier 
start, but the weeds start also and one 
must either disk the ground or start the 
cultivator in order to keep down the 
weeds. 

I planted two acres of soy beans, one- 
half of the dwarfs the other half the 
medium. I drilled them in with the corn 
planter. The medium were drilled the 
same as corn, which is too far apart. The 
dwarfs I double-rowed, which is too close, 
so I got a poor stand. The rabbits were 
very fond of them. The dwarfs I pulled 
which was hot and hard work in August. 
The medium I cut with a corn knife and 
put in piles to cure well. I have about a 
ton put away for my ewes and lambs in 
spring. I will try again next year, but I 
will plant with a wheat drill, stopping the 
hoes so as to have the rows 32 inches 
apart 

As for cow peas, I commenced two years 
ago with a peck of seed. I raised three 
pecks, planted them, got a good stand and 
raised one peck. I had the clay and a few 
black peas. They make a large growth 
but set no beans. I turned the cows on 
one piece after picking the beans off and 
they doubled in their milk flow. Two 
years ago I planted two pieces of land to 


soy beans. This year they were planted to 
corn and the corn was better where the 





beans grew than on any other part of the 
fields. H. BELLAIRS. 
Montgomery Co., Kan. 


PROTECT THECELLARS FROM COLD. 
Did the cold wave find the cellar secure? 
Losses from frost are frequently more 
heavy than one realizes. This is a leak- 
age in farm economics that is most ag- 
gravating, to have apples, potatoes and 
other vegetables harvested and stored, 
and then to lose them is provoking, be- 
cause frequently the loss is entirely one’s 
own fault. A few coals in an iron ketile 
will do much to raise the temperature in 
a cellar, Hanging up some lighted lan- 
terns is also a means of taking the chill 
out of Jack Frost. When lanterns are 
used, see that they are well trimmed and 
filled. A small coal-oill stove can be used 
most effectively, and the proper protec- 
tion from frost of the vegetables will 
many times repay for the oll burned, 





PETTIS CO. (MO.). NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We were fa- 
vored with most excellent weather for all 
manner of farm work. In riding over one 
of my pastures on Noy. 22, | fouad a fuil- 
blown red clover, which, by the way, is 
something unusual at this season. 

Fall wheat is generally doing well; mak- 
ing a fine growth and some fields would 
make excellent pasture for calves. 

We recall that in 1881 we began sowing 
wheat Sept. 8, and finished Sept. 15. One 
field of 20 acres had a few acres of grass 
along some draws or ravines. Soon as the 
wheat on this field came up we put a few 
colts and calves in it and they remained 
there until spring and were fat and fine. 
A good milch cow also had the benefit of 
the wheat pasturage and never before or 
since have | seen such rich, heavy, yellow 
cream, We actually pastured that field of 
wheat until nearly time to begin heading, 
and it yielded 244% bushels per acre. 

Fall plowing was pushed along during 


the fine weaiier, 1 had some sod plowed 


which has not been turned for 12 or 14 
years, but has been fed on very liberally. 
If 1900 is favorable for corn you'll get 
some reports of fabulous yields from this 
field. 

Some amusing incidents come under my 
observation. One of the latest was a 
farmer and his wife gathering corn while 
their baby, wrapped in a quilt, slept in an 
old-fashioned feed box attached to the 
rear of the wagon. Another occurred re- 
cently when, by request, I called to buy 
some young stock from a farmer. While 
talking with him a shower came on us 
and he asked me to alight and take my 
saddle off and put it in the stable out of 
the rain. Would ask me to put my horse 
in the stable, but it was “‘full.’’ 

Knowing him to have but few horses, I 
was at a loss to know why his stable was 
full and so opened a door. He was right, 
it was full, full of manure, so much so 
that nothing more than a small horse 
could either get in or stand up after get 
ting in. We discussed the manure ques- 
tion pretty well and I found that he knew 
better than he was doing. He remembere:! 
having attended one of the first farmers’ 
institutes ever held in our county, and 
heard the answer to question: ‘‘When is 
the best time to haul manure?” “Every 
day in the year except Sunday,” replied 
Uncle John Patterson. That's a good deal 
like him, too, How under the sun any 
farmer can figure economy or profit and 
allow his barns to become in such condi- 
tion T am at a loss to understand. A 
few weeks later this same farmer came 
to me to buy his farm, saying it was ad 
vertised to be sold under deed of trust. 
No wonder; that manure would have 
helped lift the mortgage if properly dis- 
tributed 

‘ihe junk man is abroad in the land, 
These men are public and private bene- 
factors, for surely it's a sorry sight to see 
old, cast-away farm implements piled 
promiscuously in fence corners anid 
around stock sheds. We sold a few dol- 
lars’ worth and yet it represented no ma- 
chinery which was bought new, but was 
remnants of nearly everything from <« 
cider mill to a threshing machine left on 
my farms by former owners five to six- 
teen years ago. Three car loads of old 
iron were shipped from our town this 
week.. Imagine the thousands of dollars 
all this stuff represented when it came 
from the retail dealer and went to the 
farms new and nicely painted. We are ail 
guilty of allowing too much machinery to 
stand out in the weather and decay long 
before it would if properly housed. I 
have grown several good crops of wheat, 
ranging from 35 to 150 acres, but have nev- 
er owned a binder, thinking it cheaper to 
hire the work done by men who did own 
them; sometimes we ran two binders and 
thereby completed the work in good sea- 
son. It is good economy to rush all man- 
ner of harvesting when crops are ready 
and weather favorable. 

Some weeks ago ©. A. Bird, Vernon Co., 
Mo., asked about sowing timothy on cio- 
ver where clover is fairly good stand. My 
experience has been very unfavorable 
with this method. Two seasons I lost all 
my seed and labor. Soon as the clover 
made a good growth it choked the tim- 
othy out almost completely. My method 
now is, after clover has stood two years 
to sow timothy in September, if weather 
is seasonable, and harrow in letting the 
harrew do good work. If unseasonable 
in September, then sow timothy in Janu- 
ary or February, sowing fully one peck to 
the acre. Do not pasture newly sown 
grasses too freely. W. D. WADE. 





Pettis Co., Mo. 


ing now at 30 cents per bushel. 


should all be fed at home. 
Hogs yesterday brought $3.65 per hun-|to that page. I am always looking up 
It is an advance over last month. | something that may interest my readers. 
I am credibly informed that the Govern- | There was the home market, sure enough. 
Snglish War Office are find- | The column was like this: 
ing it difficult to supply their wants. Mess Eges one shilling and tenpence, i. e., 42 
pork and mess beef are commodities ra- | cents, 
ther scarce with the great shipping firms. 
Conversing with a shipper of stock yes-| that for high? I take it that the man 
, he said that the smaller markets, | who works by the day there eats but very 
such as Des Moines and Ottumwa did bet- | few eggs, and no butter. Gracious good- 
ter by him than for him to ship to Chi- | ness! I wouldn't, if I were an English citi- 
The stockyards | gen, stay there a minute longer than | 
at the great cities, I am told by shippers, | could get away. Not one second! I would 
are overgrown swindling machines. 
charge three prices for feed, nor will they | had and go, or come to this happy land of 
suffer a shipper to buy of anybody 
and feed in the stockyards. 
markets all over the country, 
the motto of every 
Father of Waters. 
The holidays have brought more trade | poisoned it and the dog and poultry be 
,’ said a mer-| poisoned. Such fellows should be shipped 
I am glad to | across the briny deep. 
that prosperity is 


than ever before. 


When this is the case, all 
There can be no Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
I am told, have j tons as tad as possible, and on a sep- 
been more in demand than ever before. "arate piece Paper, Give full name and 
Oru ChYistma¥ tree Where TI attended as ress. 

was delighted to see quite a|the department to which they belong, in 

The majority of the books went | subsequent issues, if not given with the 
There were several of | question. 
,’ “Beau- 
" “Ten Nights 
Now ail 
of these are first-class. 

The parson likes a Christmas tree. 
this particular one he 
a mush and milk china set. 
have known the parson’s weakness. 
fond of mush and milk, 
can use butter with it. 


This sort of candy 


y, to which the above 


much better to buy. 

» price for horses for the T have known sidée 7h © 
ferub 71, orn is good, but 
been aver- 
A horse without a 


horses in this estimate have 
aged with $200 horses. 
biemish, large and well broken, will bring 
It is folly to patronize 
I had rather raise the colt 
horse than a 
The scrub eats 
» Hable to be un- 
weights 
1,500 pounds and she gets along as fast as A DAIRY SCHOOL.—W. E. Crawmer 
raises hundred |of Vernon Co., Mo., asks the RURAL 


; a good deal rather. 


I have heard men say, give 
horse for all purposes, 
found them owners of light horses. 
heavy horse costs too much.” 


despise the grapes. 


The price of cows averaged $35. 
, cheap for a good cow. 
the statement will 


creameries brings 2% cents. 


are not more comfortable henneries, The WORLD each week. 
matron once was besought in the holidays heme, situated Upon, a hill over-looking 
by a merchant, who was going to be mar- e@ grea ssou ver and the famous 
ried, for. some eggs. ” said she, “I M., K. & T. Railroad. It is also in plain 
only have two dozen that are real fresh.” | terested in growing fruit, also raising fan- 
, “I'll give you a dollar }cy poultry and Shropshire sheep. I have 
He got the eggs, for the hens | dite an apiary as a side issue. I planted 
were laying every day. 
floored | of Louisiana, Mo. 
It is warm and comfortable | f Strawberries, the plants having been 
chickens are fed and watered 
A neighbor sold a short time |of the following breeds of poultry: 
The madam avers tnat | Barred P. Rocks of the Conger and Felch 
she had as Nef raise tirkeys as chickens. 
The matron has excellent success with | kin ducks and Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
As I have often said, it ts | of the Emma Y. Foster strain. My fowls 
all that T care to do to borrow the money 
That is work enough for me; 


Day, and other great days. 
of turkey as anybody. 





























plate before { found it out. It was all I 
could possibly do, however. I never could 


* RURAL WORLD: Corn is sell- | abide oysters, never. Perhaps I ought nox 
This is | to say this, for so many are fond of them. 
for I have for several | But it was late in life beforé I even tasted 
years concluded that the labor necessary | an oyster. 

the 5 per cent on the But that table was “galorious,”” as 
land value and the taxes make the cost | Yankees are accused of saying. It was 
of production reach % cents per bushel.| the farm, save the dressings and such 
% cents | things as are not raised in southern Iowa. 
would not more than cover the cost to the | Says I to myself, “the man who lives by 
I have traveled on the cars quite a | manual labor on a farm in any other land 
good deal this fall and winter and I yet | never dreamed even of such a table. The 
have to see a wagon load of corn accu- | Lord pity them!'’ 

mulated for the purpose of shipment. 
forsaken and ready to/|lished at Bristol in England. One page 
Our crops | was devoted to markets, just as our own 


The I was handed last week a paper pub- 


papers practice. I turned first, of course, 


Butter two shillings—50 cents. How's 


They | take my matron and all the children we 


else | freedom, where I have seen lazy tramps 


Spread the | throw away band-outs of as good victuals 
should pe }|as ever were cooked. The matron has 
farmer west of the] gone outside the front gate and gathered 


it up and buried it lest the vile tramp had 


EDWARD B. HEATON. 


ph OUR LETTER BOX. 





6 rae may be looked for in 


WHITE CHINA GEESE.—A subscriber 
would like someone to describe the White 
China geese, giving size and quality of 


‘On flesh and feathers. Who can do it? 


was presented with FISH POND.—I would like some infor- 
They must| mation regarding the construction of a 
He Is | fish pond and the best kind of fish to put 
and fried mush | in it. W. E, HUTCHINSON. 
Then he was Dallas Co., Mo, 

hoarhound 
» of my 
r | have quite a num- 
ber of sweet teeth yet remaining. 

» parson has bought an acre or 
Land comes high. 
I shall commence 
carte 
The old homestead 
yet is ours unencumbered, and it will re- THE END GRAINS ON THE COB.— 


CASHMERE AND COMMON GOATS 
WANTED.—C, L. Cummings, Kingfisher 
Co., Okla. Ter., wants the addresses of 
breeders of cashmere and common goats. 
We have published recently a number of 
requests like the foregoing, which would 
make it appear that goat breeders would 
do well to advertise their stock. 


two 


are | The RURAL WORLD is asked, Is ther: 


housekeeping out-| anything in planting the grains from the 
fit there and will spend the long summer | small end of the-cob as a means of keep- 
what [| ing up the breed of the corn? No, careful 
gives | tests have shown that there is no material 
point is, that a man should think several | difference in any respect as to germinat- 
his farm, |ing powers of grains taken from various 
to advance in price. 
keep it. | the butt, middle or tip grow equally well. 
y can be had now on land for five 


It | portions of the cob, Kernels taken from 





KAW VALLEY, KAN.—During the fall 
we had the finest weather for shucking 
corn, and other work on the farm, that 


It is 


not as good as most farmers expected, the 
yield being about 30 bushels per acre on 
old botton land, but where the clover sod 
was plowed under the yield was w 
bushels per acre. There wes not much 
wheat sown in this locality. Hogs are 
scarce, owing to the cholera last summer. 
Corn is worth 24 cents per bushel, 

Dec. 23. JAMES MASKIL. 


WORLD if there is a dairy school in Mis- 


me a ligt.t | sourt, 

I have generally The State Agricultural College at Co- 
“The | lumbia, Mo., gives instruction in dairy- 
They say | ing, not to the extent, we are sorry to say, 
that on the principle which made the fox | that is done in other states, where advan- 
The grapes were sour | tages for dairying are far inferior to those 
of his of this state. There is a “short course’”’ in 


dairying provided as one of a series just 


That js | now beginning, and which will continue 
I don’t be- | during the coming three months. Prof. 
hold good|H. J. Waters, Dean, Columbia, Mo., will 
Butter at the | Sive full particulars as to time allotted to 
Eggs are 18 


different subjects, expenses, conditions, 
ete. 





It is incomprehensible to me why there BOONE CO., CENTRAL MO.—It is with 


much pleasure that I receive the RURAL 
I must tell of my 


view of the capital of Missouri. I am in- 


about 500 fine young fruit trees, pur- 
chased of the old, reliable Stark nursery 
There is also an acre 


obtained from Judge Miller; and how can 
I expect failure! | have the finest strains 


strains; Light Brahma, elch strain; 
Silver Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, Pe- 


were all attacked with roup, some 2 or 2 
cases at once. For the benefit of others I 


that | will give my remedy. Take copperas and 
and helping to eat one on Thanksgiving | make a strong solution, to one quart add 
I’m as fond | On@ teaspoonful of crude carbolic acid. 


Dip the chicken’s head into this prepara- 


There is, however, | tion until it strangles. Do this two or 
one thing I cd not like with turkey, and | three times a day until cured. Put sul- 
that is dress‘g with a generous mixture | in the mouths of the chickens. By 


I tried it Christmas. 





he use of this remedy I lost only one 
‘ PP. 


I ate pre Ban J. BAKER SA 
having it on the Boone Co., Mo. 
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The Cowy Odor 


which is so promin- 
ent in much of the 
dairy butter, and 
which is so offensive 
to many people is the 
result of dirt; real 
fine dirt that can't be 
strained out. The 
Little Giant Separa- 
tor takes out all the 
dirt, produces 4 per- 
fect flavor and great- 
ly increases the pro- 
duct, It is the safest, 


easiest cleaned, and requires less re- 
pairs than any small eopeennes made. 
Send for Catalog No. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. West Chester, Pa. 
CHICAGO. U.S.A. 








Can best be obtained 
by having it delivered 
in the COMMON SENSE MILK 
jaa, Metal cap milk 
jars are not satisfac- 
tory because the ca 
when used a secon 
time may contaminate 
the contents. The 
Common Sense Jar 
uses a paper cap that 
is renewed every time 
the jar is filled. 


THATCHER MFG. C0., Potsdam, N. Y. 


1900 DAVIS 1900 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Makes the work easy and 
profitable to the dairy farmer. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues. 
free. 
DAVIS CREAM SEPARATOR CO" 
88-90-92 W. Jackson St. 
CHICAGO. 


RODS AND DIP NEEDLES 


Por B, oseiten: Lost Treasures, 
Gold ilver. Circulars 2c 
stamp. Address, B. — Stauffer. 
Dept. RB. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 






















Positively the standard well 
drilling machine of America! 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 


GORN BELT : 


For Grind 
ane Guan 6 





POWER 
GRINDER. 






“e1qusng 
*yajaome., ‘atau 





Write us for veediom, prices &c.. you 
SPARTAN MANUFACTURING CO.. 14 Fox Ste As Aurora, in 


AN saved MILLION use of the 


PEERLESS MILLS. 


(Unrivalied in capacity and quality of 
work. Will grind ear corn and al! 
yl in to any oa of fineness. 

ity aw fami =i meal or feed. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for free circulars, prices, ete. 
W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 

















be first ciass if to « perate 
Peis ee eile 
Saws, or pump wa 
We tu ire 
f th —2, 4 & ‘ 
force exerted. Catalogue she ving 
Smalley Line oe mailed free 


FARM if you name this pape 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, W fe. 
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LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


TR STANCARD 
Sead Pl MPS AIR LIF 7 
LINE ENGINES ¥ 
“OR CIRCULAR (3 
RICAN WELL WORK: 
wie! 1CAGO 


H} 


™SaFEED MILL 


i oF does all kinds of work on one se 
of je pot nn The Tandem & 


oe 
compels each horse to pull hie own 
s Gearing. No F 
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WAIT FE 










Capacity, speed ana pecans in 
creased. (A 

power mills.) Price lists free. 

BLP. Bowsher Co. , 80. Bend, Ind. 


Iron Age Ease 


No. 4 THON AGE Combined gum 
‘0. tom bine: 
Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe 
= pad Ye? level, furrow, 
r, take, cultivate, 
hoeand t hill—all with ease. 
ban ite for 1900 Iron Age 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., 
Box 454, Grenloch, N. J. 
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12-16, $18.25, 
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CF at your 
harness, scales, 
Address 
+ Box 608, Alton, i 
the consumer. 


LUMBER 


at ONE-HALF PRICE 


WE BOUGHT 


The Omaha Exposition | 


ice 
station on buggies, 











and have 12,000,000 feet for sale. 
===Send us your bill for our ¢ “nate —— 
atte for ey 
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This bese yar! is made of the bes’ 
out, 
set of new wheste 


ufacturing Co. 
furnish metal wheels 
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THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 











At Holden, Mo., November 27-29, 1899. 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 
In announcing the next subject on the 
the chairman stated that the 
secretary had accidentally or by design 
pitted two of the old guard who were 
physically and mentally well matched. 
These two, Mr. Wm. Bruns and Mr. J. L. 
Erwin, had, at the meeting the year be- 
fore, locked horns, figuratively speaking, 
on the beef-dairy cow question, and now 
they were to discuss phases of the 
same question. Mr. Bruns’ subject Is 
“From Beef-Raising to Dairying,”’ and 


program 


Mr. Erwin’s is “From Dairying to Beef- 
Raising.”’ 
Mr. Bruns opened the discussion by 


making a statement regarding his early 
experience with beef cattle, and how he 
had worked into dairying. Recently he 
had had the milk from his cows tested at 
the creamery and the results showed 
plainly the value of breeding up on dairy 
lines. His experience and observation 
showed that to get the best results one 
must breed in line; if for beef, the beef 
breeds must be used, and for dairy pur- 
poses one must stick to the dairy breeds. 
J. L. Erwin followed and said it was 
evidently intended that he should present 
his subject as a burlesque, for he was 
known as an advocate of the dairy. But 
the secretary, knowing that he, owing to 
circumstances, had dropped out of dairy- 
ing into beef-raising, and that his experi- 
ence as a meat-producer had not been pre- 
eminently successful, had probably 
thought it a good opportunity to inject | 
some fun into the convention, and make a 
point in favor of dairying. However, he 
disagreed with Mr. Bruns on one point. 
As a small dairy farmer he would not at- 
tempt to raise the cows he needed, but 
would buy them. 

Digressing, he commented on the ab- 
sence of the State Veterinarian from the 
meeting and of veterinary subjects from 
the program, and urged that a veter- 
inarian should be present at all dairy 
meetings. 

He had not found beef-raising as profit- 
able as dairying had been. In years past 
he had kept careful accounts with differ- 
ent interests on the farm and had found 
that his cows made the best return for 
their cost and keep of any class .of live 
stock. But when he moved away from a 
good market to a new farm that had to 
be cleared from the woods, dairying as a 
specialty was impractical, and he engaged 
in beef and pork production. But this 
had not, as he had before stated, been as 
profitable as had dairying in former years. 
Therefore his story of ‘From Dairying to 
Beef-Raising’’ was not a pleasing one to 
tell. 

Referring to Mr. Jas. Eldredge’s state- 
ment regarding dairying on 60 acres, he 
said, don't over-reach. He had made 
more money in proportion from 30 to 40 
cows than from 60 to 75. 

Mr. C. W. Murtfeldt, in the discussion 
following, said some men can command 
only a company, some a battalion and 
some a regiment. 

H. C. Goodrich, being called on, said he 
knew nothing of beef-raising, and had 
come to the conclusion that special 
breeds pay best. 

M. L. Brooks began dairying 12 years 
ago with grade Shorthorns, and under a 
good many disadvantages, eight or nine 
years ago he began to grade up with Jer- 
seys, and this year all of his cows that 
are three years old and over will average 
300 pounds of butter for the year. 

M. E. King, in answer to statement that 
beef is high and will continue, thus mak- 
ing it profitable to raise calves for beef 
purposes, said that from present indica- 
tions the chances were that investors in 
beef cattle would lose money, as is so oft- 
en the case. He had not seen a time in 
the last 20 years when money put into 
cows did not yield a good return. 

M. M. Daugherty did not agree with Mr. 
Erwin as to the best way to keep up the 
herd. He sells milk in Jefferson City, and 
has found that he cannot afford to sell off 
the good heifers from his best cows. He 
is grading up his herd with Jersey blood. 

The morning hour having expired, the 
convention adjourned to meet again at 2 
Pp. m. 


SESSION, 
NOV. 28 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
the hall was filled with an enthusiastic 
and interested audience. 

J. W. Halstead, of Lawson, was the first 
speaker. As would be inferred by his sub- 
ject, ‘‘Mistakes of an Amateur,” Mr. Hal- 
stead is a beginner in the dairy business, 
but is making a success of it. Naturally, 
however, he is making some mistakes and 
frankly admits the fact. His address, 
which was without notes, awakened a 
lively discussion and called forth many 
questions, particularly so in connection 
with what was said concerning the grow- 
ing and feeding of Kaffir corn. Mr. Hal- 
stead is a strong advocate of this crop as 
a food for cows. 

After this address seven sweet singers 
sang a song. The singers were Messrs. 
Shannon, Brady, Webster, Warren, Corn- 
well, Nash and Gerhardt, all from the city 
at the mouth of the Kaw. The song was 
highly appreciated by the audience and 
another one was called for and given. 
Mr. J. E. Brady, of T. E. Brady & Co., 
Kansas City, then presented the following 
paper on: 


AFTERNOON TUESDAY, 





KANSAS CITY AS A MARKET FOR 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Kan- 
sas City market is handling a very large 
proportion of the output of creamery 
butter of Kansas, there is a demand 
in that city for more of the best grades 
of creamery butter. In fact, Kansas 
City is rapidly coming to the front as a 
great butter market. The East, West and 
South look to it for supplies and in order 
to meet these demands its dealers are 








Farm Wagon Only $21.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturi: 


Gompesy Quincy, PS have placed upon th 
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constantly on the alert for the best 
makes of creamery butter. It is esti- 
mated that the requirements of creamery 
butter for the two Kansas Citys is some- 
thing over 3,000,000 pounds per month and 
with a continued growing outside order 
trade, more butter will be needed, hence 
we are turning our attention to Missouri 
territory with a view of awakening an 
interest in the dairy industry and there- 
by increase our source of supplies. 

Permit me to deviate from the sub- 
ject of my paper and to state that from 
my observations and personal investiga- 
tion, I believe that Western Missouri is 
destined in time to rank among tiie 
leading dairy sections of the country, 
because of its natural adaptability. And 
let me say a word to patrons as to -ne 
advantages of being creamery patrons as 
against making country butter. Statistics 
show that the average price of creamery 
butter ranges 6 cents per pound higher 
than country butter. 

At the present time there are in the 
neighborhood of forty creameries in Mis- 
souri. There ought to be one thousand. 
There is a market in Kansas City for 





their product. In fact, it cannot be over- 


bacteria. If there were no bacteria in 
cream, it would keep sweet for weeks, 
months, even years... Now, bacteria are 
nothing but microscope nts, and as is 
the case with plants Rar order, 
there are many different kin r species. 
Some of them leave our cream in fiqe con- 
dition, and make fine-flavored fee 4 oth- 
ers make poor flavored cream and butter. 
and many species have no positive effect 
either way. The question of ripening 
cream, then, dissolves itself into a study 
of how to control and grow the right kind 
or kinds of bacteria in the solids not fat 
in cream, and this opens up the question 
of using a starter, or not, and how to 
handle our cream in either event. 

A starter is a quantity of one or more 
kinds of bacteria placed in cream to influ- 
ence the flavor of our product. In natural 
ripening as ordinarily practiced, no sta:t- 
er is used. Milk, as drawn from the ud- 
der of the healthy cow, contains no bac- 
teria. From that time, however, until the 
cream is ready for churning, there are a 
thousand and one ways for bacteria to 
get in. The most common ways are from 
the air, dust from the side and udder of 
the cow, the strainer, and the fact that 




















GROUP OF JERSEY CALVES 
At time of first tick-infestation in Texas fever investigation being made at Missouri 


Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo. 


bee page four. 








stocked as the demand is more than 
keeping pace with the supply. 

Since the organization of our Fruit and 
Produce Exchange, we have established 
grades on butter that meet the fullest 
requirements of the largest and most 
technical markets of the East. This has 
given Kansas City a high standing in the | 
markets of the country and has brovgtt 
us buyers that have heretofore purchased 
their supplies at Chicago and Elgin. | 
While the dealers of Kansas City are | 
putting forth their best efforts to bring 
Kansas City to the front as a butter 
market, we would like to see you wii? 
are interested in the creamery industry, 
bring Missouri more prominently to the 
front as a creamery butter producing 
state. No other state in the Union has 
better advantages for the production of 
high grade creamery butter, and all the 
Missouri farmer needs is to “be shown” 
that dairying is the most profitable of 
agricultural farming. ! 

Permit me to say in conclusion that as | 
a point for carrying goods from summer 
until fall in cold storage, there is not a 
better one in the country for distribution, 
and as to our facilities for carrying these 
goods, they are ample. It is estimated 
that Kansas City carried something like 
5,000,000 pounds of butter during the sum- 
mer months and about 8,000 cases of eggs. 
Chicago, New York and Boston are the 
only markets in the country that exceed- 
ed us in this respect. 





Secretary Chubbuck warmly commend- 
ed the paper and expressed his gratifica- 
tion that Kansas City butter dealers were 
beginning to appreciate the advantages 
Missouri presented as a source of supply 
of dairy products. This was what the 





Missouri Dairy Association was working 
for and it should have the active assist- | 


the vessels in which the milk and cream 
are handled are not strictly clean. At any 
rate, in due time, our cream sours or 
ripens, and we say it ripened naturally 
and is ready to churn. We may have 2 
different species of bacteria present, but, 
as in a patch of weeds, some one will pre- 
dominate. This predominating germ will 
largely give us our flavor. Now, the con- 
ditions may be such that one germ may 
predominate to-day and another to-mor- 
row. Many creamery butter-makers pres- 
lent know how hard it is to get milk from 
many patrons and make a uniform flavor 
day after day. And right here let me make 
a suggestion to the boys who use no stait- 
er. At such times as your milk is comirg 


|in fine-flavored, and you have your pa- 


trons using care in handling milk, my 
advice to you would be to set the cream- 
screws of your separators so that your 


/ cream is thin, say 22 to 26 per cent fat. 


This will give a large quantity of solids 
not fat in the cream, and these solids will 
carry the bacteria and their by-products 
that give us such fine-flavored butter. On 
the other hand, if the milk received is 
poor and off-flavored, one should turn the 
cream screws in, so as to make a 40 to 50 
per cent cream, This will send a large pro- 
portion of the solids not fat bearing the 
wrong species of bacteria into the skim- 
milk tank. This is also a good plan when 
milk is tainted with weeds, or from any 
other cause. 

Taking up the question of starters, we 
note that there are many different kinds, 
and methods of,handling them. Of s0- 
called natural starters, there are several 
ways of handling. Some butter-makers 
catch skim milk from the separators and 
after letting it curdle, add enough to the 
cream to get the desired acidity. Others 
use buttermilk from a previous churning 
the same way, but a still better way is to 




















A JERSEY BULL used in Texas feverinvestigation at the Missouri Experiment 
Station, after three seasons infestation. 


See page four. 





ance of all who were interested in the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry in the 
state. A call was then made for members 
and 19 new names were added to the roll. 

Prof. E. W. Curtis, of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, then presented the fol- 
lowing paper on: 


RIPENING CREAM. 





In approaching the general subject of 
ripening cream, I wish to be understood 
by all, and will confine myself to plain 


of a technical nature behind. 

The subject is the foundation of butter- 
making, as our markets everywhere ‘e- 
mand ripened cream butter. The matter 
is so important, in fact, that our butter 
judges in scoring butter, rate flavor at 
45 points out of a possible 100, and by so 
doing say that practically one-half the 
value of butter lies in the flavor. And 
this is true in a commercial sense. In 
our markets everywhere, butter commands 
the price proportional to the kind and 
amount of flavor. Since we ripen cream 
solely to produce flavor, the subject prac- 
tically reduces itself to ways and means 
of producing high-flavored butter. 

It may be well to study a moment the 


ing | composition of cream, and in order that 


everyone may understand, we will divide 
it into three simple heads. 

First—Butter fat. 

Second—Solids not fat. 

Third—Water. 

The butter fat in cream varies from ten 
to fifty per cent of the whole, and the 
solids not fat and water, vary in propor- 
tion to the amount of fat we put in onr 
cream. 

In the item of solids not fat, we have to 

ider the ripening of cream, for it is 
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this part of cream only that is affected by 
ripening. The changes that take place in 








use the milk of some patron who takes 
special care of his product. Set it away 
at such temperature that it will be 
curdled by the time you wish to use it. 
With a skimming dipper remove about 
three inches of the top of the starter, and 
use the remainder in your cream. This 
system has many advantages, since by 
using the milk of a careful and cleanly 
dairyman, one is apt to have the saine 
species of bacteria each day, and they are 
very apt to be of a desirable kind. t 
must be admitted, however, that even 


ordinary language, and leave al! words; with this system of ripening, with dairy- 


man and butter-maker using great care, 
an undesirable species of bacteria will oc- 
casionally predominate and our butter- 
flavor will not be uniform. 

This brings us down to the question of 
using special, commercial or pure culture 
starters. These starters are made by 
some bright bacteriologist finding out that 
some particular species of bacteria, when 
grown in cream, will produce high-fia- 
vored butter. We have found many dif- 
ferent species that will do this, and some 
starters now are made in which several 
different species of bacteria are used at 
once. It is these special kinds of starters 
that our best butter-makers are using to- 
day, and I wish to briefly discuss taem. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
our cream, by the time we get hold 
of it, may be sweet, yet it contains many 
different species of bacteria, all in a more 
or less active state of growth. Now, there 
are two ways of reducing the effect these 
bacteria may have on our final product. 
The first and best way is to kill them by 
pasteurization, which is nothing but 
heating the cream to a point at which the 
germs present are killed, say from 140 to 
165 degrees, usually, however, from 155 to 
160 degrees. This kills the growing or 
vegetative form of the germ, but not the 
seed or spore form. With the bacteria 





the solids not fat are caused entirely by 


present dead, we may now add our pure- 


culture starter, with the full knowledge 
that it will not be crowded out by any 
undesirable species of bacteria. The s«c- 
ond way of reducing the effect of the vari- 
ous kinds of bacteria present in cream is 
to set the separators so that the cream is 
cut very thick. It should test from forty 
to fifty per cent, the richer the better. 
This simply reduces the solids not fat, in 
which the bacteria grow. We can then 
replace these solids not fat with a lot of 
skim milk in which is grown a pure-cul- 
ture starter. Either of these systems can 
be used, each butter-maker deciding 
which will suit his local conditions best. 

Commercial or pure-culture starters of 

many kinds are sent out from half a doz- 
en bacteriological laboratories, and di- 
rections for handling always accompany 
them.’ As received there may be only an 
ounce bottle holding the culture. We must 
kill the germs in a quart or two of skim- 
milk by pasteurizing it, add our starter tc 
the skim-milk and set the whole away at 
90 degrees until coagulated. Add this two 
quarts of starter to four or five gallons of 
skim-miik in which the germs have been 
killed, and repeat the process until you 
have enough starter for your cream. The 
amount of starter used must vary accord- 
ing to the number of bacteria already 
present, the temperature at which the 
cream is set, and the length of time you 
wish to pass before the cream is ripe. If 
the cream has been pasteurized, at least 
twenty per cent starter should be used, 
and nearly the same amount when the 
cream is cut thick and heavy by the sep- 
arators so as to test forty to fifty per 
cent. 
This is extremely important, and many 
of our best butter-makers err in using 
only five to ten per cent starter. You 
must use enough starter so as to abso- 
lutely drown out or over-power any other 
germs that may be present, by accident or 
otherwise. 

Let me now make a statement that ex- 
perience has taught us to be true. The 
amount of fiavor in any particular sample 
of butter depends, up to a certain point, 
on the amount of acidity present. As 
most species of bacteria found present in 
milk or cream grow, they convert sugar- 
of-milk (which is.a part of our solids not 
fat) into lactic acid. If we had some way 
of measuring the amount of lactic acid in 
milk or cream from time to time, it would 
give us a fairly accurate measure of the 
degree of ripeness of our cream. Prof. 
Farrington, of Wisconsin, has invented a 
very simple method for testing acidity 
that any butter-maker should use. I have 
one of the Farrington testers here and 
will make a test of cream separated this 
morning by the Holden Creamery. 

This simple method will show us at all 
times the acidity or degree of ripeness of 
our cream. As stated before, the more 
acidity we have at the time of churning 
the higher will be the flavor of our but- 
ter. Thus, we ordinarily ripen to about 
65-100 per cent and get a fine flavor, while 
if we churned at an acidity of 5-10 per cent 
only, we would not get as high a flavored 
butter. There comes, however, a point at 
which, by continual ripening, our flavor 
begins to deteriorate. The expert but- 
ter-maker is that individual who can ripen 
his cream to the highest possible point 
and stop before he reaches the point of 
deterioration. In general terms, it may 
be stated that the point of deterioration 1s 
somewhere between seven and eight- 
tenths of one per cent. A butter-maker 
should use the acidity test the evening be- 
fore he expects to churn and then set his 
cream at such temperature that it will be 
between 65-100 and 7-10 the following 
morning. 

I have endeavored briefly to discuss the 
questions of ripening cream as our best 
butter-makers are considering it to-day. 
These questions may be settled to-mor- 
row, and other points for our ‘considera- 
tion, be before us. It behooves us as dai- 
rymen and creamerymen to thoroughly 
master our business and be at all times in 
the lead. All it requires is a little thought 
and a little work and the dairy problems 
that have bothered us for years will be 
solved. 


In connection with the foregoing paper, 
Prof. Curtis made a test of cream, using 
the Farrington Tester. Following the 
demonstration the scores on butter and 
cheese entries were read, after which the 
convention adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 


GHT SESSION, TUESDAY, NOV. 28. 

When the chairman cailed the house to 
order for the closing session of the day, 
the hall was crowded to its utmost limit 
and many who came late were unable to 
gain an entrance. 

J. L. Erwin made a few minutes’ 
to the boys and girls present. 

H. C. Goodrich, of Calhoun, presented 
the following paper on 

EDUCATING THE COW. 

When your secretary asked me to pre- 
pare a paper on “Educating the Cow,”’ it 
at once struck me that he had hold of the 
wrong end of the subject, rather that it is 
the owner of the cow who needs educat- 
ing, instead of the cow herself, and I con- 
fess that it seems a little that way to me 
yet. However, there is considerable in 
the education of even a cow, and her ed- 
ucation is so closely linked with that of 
her owner as to be well nigh inseparable. 
If we are to educate the cow we must 
necessarily first educate ourselves along 
right lines. So, if I do not stick to my 
subject very closely I ask your indul- 
gence. 

The education of the dairy cow began 
long ages ago, I know not when, but it 
was when man first began to see the im- 
portance of the milk of the cow as a hu- 
man food. Then began the process of ed- 
ucation and development of the milk-giv- 
ing function, and it has been continued 


talk 


dairy cow of to-day is totally unlike the 
original, as seen in the wild cattle. So we 
see that the education of the dairy cow 
must needs begin with her remote ances- 
try. By wise and judicious handling, feed- 
ing and breeding, continued from genera- 
tion to generation, she was educated and 
established in those traits and character- 
istics which were desired. But to come 
down to the individual cow, her education 
should begin at birth. She must be so 
fed as to develop bone and muscle, and 
make good growth, but not so as to put 
on fat and thus establish a beef-making 
habit. Here is where we so often fail in 
raising dairy cows. We do so like to have 
nice fat calves, and those are the kind 
that take the eye of nearly every caller. 
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How often do visitors pick out the fattest, 
sleekest calf in the bunch and say, ‘That 
is a fine calf, I suppose it is one of your 
choice ones that you expect to keep.” 
They will be so surprised when I tell them 
that I do not care particularly for that 
calf and shall probably let the butcher 
have it. Those of you who heard Gov. 
Hoard speak at Louisiana two years ago 
will remember what he told us of his ex- 
perience along this line. He took two 
calves of exactly the same breeding, both 
from the same cow, and fed one as I have 
indicated, being careful not to let it get 
fat, and the other he fed, as he said, so 
as to see if he could not spoil it for a 
dairy cow, keeping it fat and sleek and 
pretty to look at. The result was as he 
expected. The first made an excellent 
cow and the other was almost worthless 
for dairy purposes. 

Let me give you e little personal expe- 
rience. Several years ago we had two 
calves of similar breeding which, when 
six months old, looked very much alike. 
One of them being considerably younger 
than the other, we took better care of it 
when winter set in, feeding it separately 
from the rest, and it got fat, while the 
other remained rather thin. When I took 
people to see our calves I never failed to 
show them this pretty calf, and she was 
a beauty truly, solid fawn color, sleek 
and showing her Jersey breeding in every 
point. The other I never thought of 
bragging about, although they were much 
alike. Well, when they came in at two 
years old, our beauty heifer gave but lit- 
tle milk, and although it was rich, I did 
not consider her a great success; but the 
other one was the best heifer we have 
ever had, giving a large quantity of rich 
milk, and never putting on any surplus 
flesh, the trouble always being to keep 
her from getting downright poor when in 
full flow of milk. This is the cow which 
one of our milkers last winter said he 
thought was going to turn to milk. 

A heifer should be bred so as to come 
in at the proper time. For Jerseys I 
think two years old is about the right 
time, though I should be governed some- 
what by the time of the year. If it is de- 
sired to have her fresh in the fall for win- 
ter dairying in the future, I think it is 
better to start in that way and establish 
a habit of fall calving. Some advocate 
breeding a heifer quite young and then 
letting her go about 18 months before 
bringing another calf, but in my experi- 
ence it does not work well. A heifer com- 
ing in so young, of course, does not give 
much milk, but she must be’ milked all 
the time. Then she must be fed well, or 
she will not give any milk, and if she is 
well fed, one is very apt to fatten and 
spoil her. I think a heifer should go 
about 12 months from first calf to next, 
but would not want the time much short- 
er, as it would not give her time to grow 
and develop. She should be milked up to 
within four to eight weeks of calving, so 
as to establish a persistent milking habit. 
Even though she gives but little milk, still 
I would milk what little I could get and 
not let her go dry. Here is one of the dif- 
ficulties I find to get cows to hold out well 
in milk and yet godry several weeks. Some- 
times a persistent milker refuses to go 
dry at the proper time and so we continue 
milking her. Usually, she will gradually 
fail in milk until at calving time she is 
practically dry and hardly ever comes up 
to anything near her usual amount when 
fresh. After several experiences like this 
we tried drying them off when they began 
to fail a good deal, two or three Weeks be- 
fore calving. The results were very much 
as in the other cases. We have one cow 
et present which was treated like this, 
and when she first brought her calf I 
could get scarcely any milk at all. After 
a few days she gained about eight pounds 
a day instead of 24 pounds, as she did last 
year. So it is best to watch our cows 
and try and get them dry if possible from 
four to eight weeks before calving. 

A cow should be taught to expect kind 
treatment at all times. Let her know that 
you are her friend and will not abuse her, 
and she will usually respond by being 
docile and allowing you to milk her with- 
out any trouble. She should be accus- 
tomed to handling, so that one can ap- 
proach her from the left side or handle 
her in any way desired without being 
frightened. While I would emphasize the 
importance of being kind to the cow at 
all times and under all circumstances, I 
want to enter a protest against 2 of 
the stuff I read in our papers. A good 
cause is injured rather than helped by un- 
reasonable statements. I have seen it 
stated that if a cow kicks it is always 
the man’s fault. That he is brutal and 
needs Kicking. Now, I know from ex 
perience that some cows with the kindest 
of treatment will kick. I remember one 
heifer that we had that was a great pet 
and as gentle as could be. When she 
came in milk flow, although gentle at 
first, she soon developed a habit of kick- 
ing. Now, do not tell me that she was 
mistreated and all that, fcr I know that 
she was always kindly used and milked in 
the usual manner. The only explanation 
that I can make is that for some reason 
the operation of being milked was wun- 
pleasant to her and she resented it. The 
only way that I know to treat such a cow 
if she gets so bad that one cannot milk 
her without, is to put a kicking strap on 
her. Put a strap or rope around her just 
in front of her udder and over her back 
just behind her hip bones. This will ef- 
fectually stop her kicking. I often did 
this with this cow and she did not mind 
it at all, but it is a good deal of bother. 

Some cows are of such a nervous dispo- 
sition that the least thing startles them, 
and they are likely to kick, and when 
once they begin they become more fright- 
ened. It will not do to let a cow know 
that you are afraid of her any more than 
it will a mule. 

Now, about breaking a heifer to milk? 
If she has been properly handled she will 
be gentle and not require very much 
breaking. Still she must be taught to 

stand still and behave as a cow should 
while being milked. This is best accom- 
plished by fastening her with halter or 
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stanchion, then giving her a little feed of 
some kind to keep her quiet. Step up to 
her, and after putting your hand on her 
so as not to frighten her, carefully take 
hold of a teat. Very likely she will kick 
at you. Do not jump and let go, but 
keep out of her reach, and if possible keep 
your hold. After a mirute, finding that 
she cannot easily dislodge the offending 
hand and that it does not hurt her, she 
will stop kicking and you can usually 
milk her without more trouble. 

We should teach our cows to expect reg- 
ularity in feeding and milking. Have reg- 
ular hours for this work and do not vary 
them if you can avoid it. Give each cow a 
certain stall and let her have that for 
hers, and do not change her from ‘it unless 
it is necessary. She will soon learn her 
place and will not be satisfied in any oth- 
er. I was a little amused the other day 
when reading an advertisement for some 
kind of self-fastening stanchion. I doubt 
not it is a good thing and the self-fasten- 
ing arrangement has its advantages, but 
the advertisement went on to say that by 
using this stanchion you would avoid all 
shouting and clubbing of the cows. It 
said that with the ordinary fastener the 
boss cow would often come in first and 
go to hooking the others, and what a gen- 
eral commotion there usually was. I do 
not think there is any need of such doings 
with any kind of fastener. Our sows 
stand in rows of twelve, and at feeding 
time we put in the feed and open the 
doors and every cow finds her place with- 
out any commotion of any sort or the 
hooking of each other. Some of our boss 
cows, with horns, stand next to the heif- 
ers, but they never think of beens them 
in the stable. This man makes it more 
convenient, too, in feeding, as you can put 
in your feed before letting in your cows, 
if you wish, and yet give each cow just 
what you want her to have. 

Then we want to educate them to do 
their very best at the milk pail, and this 
can only be done by proper feeding as 
well as *pandling. This brings us to one 
of the most intricate problems in dairy- 
ing. Cows, to do their best, must have 
plenty of feed of the proper kind, and how 
to supply those feeds in their proper pro- 
portions at the least cost is often a diffi- 
cult question to answer. A satisfactory 
answer involves the question of what 
crops to raise on our farms, what to sell 
and what to buy, and how much of any 
one feed it will pay to use at its market 
value. Hence it is ever coming up in 
some new form 

(To Be Continued.) 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


Late Planting.—Dec. 19, I planted #4 
worth of Paragon chestnuts, that had been 
packed in sand for spring planting. If 
the weather continues so fine, | may 
plant out some peach trees yet. I shipped, 
to a friend in Kansas, 2,000 grafts of ap- 
ple, pear, cherry and plum—about 4 va- 
rieties in all; so the readers can see that 
I am not idle. Some ask me why my 
presence at the horticultural meetings is 
so often missed. For the information of 
all such I will state that here at home I 
|} can regulate matters to suit my bodily 
comfort, which is next to impossible 
abroad. I am too old to take trips of 30) 
miles in the winter, even when I am quite 
well, which was not the 








case the day 
that should have found me on the way to 
Princeton. 

A New Nut.—From Frank Slater, Rich 
Hill, Mo., came a box of nuts on which 
he wished my opinion. They are from a 
tree which stands alone in the bottom. 


The tree has a bark resembling a pecan 


tree, but is much rougher, yet not resem- 
bling the shell-bark hickory. The tree is 
about two feet in diameter. Mr. Slater 
thinks it a hybrid; so do I. The nut is 


% inches broad, and % 





of an inch thick. It resembles a pecan 











more than a hickory nut externally, but 
inside the meat is divided more like a 
hickory nut; thin, hard shell, full of ex- 


cellent meat. I wish I had a tree like it 


ment and artistic culture of the masses 
of the people. EX-ATTACHE. 
Our good friend who makes the forego- 
ing fervent appeal for a cause which we 
know lies close to his heart will be pleased 
to know of the interest that is growing in 
the public mind in regard to instruction 
in plant growth. Prof. W. J. Stevens, 
superintendent of the Carthage, Mo., pub- 
lic schools, who was one of the speakers 
at the last Henry Shaw banquet, referred 
to by “Ex-Attache,” says in a late school 
report: 

“The public are coming to know that 
schools should have an intimate relation 
to the home. The influence of the schco! 
should be felt in the home in a specific 
way. There is every reason why its in- 
fluence should be seen in the appearance 
of the grounds about the home. This will 
be done when geography study is made 
to include the observation of plants. In- 
struction that will give a knowledge of 
the principles of plant growth, plans for 
beautifying homes by utilizing even smal! 
plats of ground so as to make them 
beautiful as well as contributors to the 
support of the family, is of more value 


LEAF CRUMPLER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I herewith 
inclose samples of some insect work 
which I cut from trees in my young apple 
orchard. There is a good deal of work of 
this same character on the limbs of the 
trees and in the forks of the little twigs. 
Will you please explain what it is and 
give a remedy providing damage to the 





orchard will result for such insect work? 
I, also, send leaves from the same or- 
chard. Most of the trees have quite a 
good many leaves still clinging to the | 


twigs. The trees were quite green and | 
thrifty until the cool weather set in. It 
seems to me that apple trees should shed 
their leaves sooner. The orchard is two 
years old and cultivated in corn. The 
trees were hoed. The orchard was culti- 
vated the last time in July. The trees 
have made a splendid growth and look 


very thrifty. A. T. MAXBY. 
Jefferson Co., Lil. 
Answered by Prof. H. ©. Irish: The 


inclosed specimens were larvae cases (to- 
gether with the inclosed larvae) of an in- 
sect commonly known as leaf-crumpler 





than learning where Timbuctoo is. Our 
schools must train boys for something be- 
sides law, medicine, or teaching. The | 
world needs men who shall invent and 
discover in the realm of the mechanical 
arts and chemistry those things which 
administer to the wants of their fellow 
men. It needs men who can, with tne 
least expense of energy ‘make two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore.’ " 

Prof. Stevens is regarded as one of the 
best educators in the state, and his work 
in the Carthage schools, the keynote of 
which is in the foregoing, is attracting 
much attention and favorable comment. 


(Phycis indigenella). The young larva 
| appears late in summer, making about 
| one-third of its growth before winter 
During this time the case is constructed 
and surrounded with a mass of dried and 
crumpled leaves in which the larva re- 
mains in a torpid state until plant growth 
begins in spring. With the unfolding of 
the leaves the worm resumes its activity 
and begins eating the young leaves. It 
completes its growth in June, changes to 
a chrysalis, and about two weeks after- 
wards becomes a moth which deposits its 
eggs, in July and later the larvae hatcn, 
which completes the Wfe cycle. This in- 
sect is known to work upon the apple, 
| quince, cherry, plum and peach, but has 


The Rpiary. 


ILLINOIS BEE-KEEPERS. 


Springfield, Ill., December 27.—The [ili- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
closed its annual convention to-day, elect- 











ing the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, J. C. Smith, Lincoln; 
| first vice-president, 8. M. Slack; second, 
third, fourth and fifth vice-presidents, 
George Poindexter, Kenney; W. H. Hyde, 
New Canton; Miss Bird Couter, New Ber- | 
lin; Miss L. C. Kennedy, Pittsfield; sec- 
retary, J. A. Stone, Bradfordton:; treas- 
urer, Charles Becker, Pleasant Plains. 


The time of the session was devoted to 
informal discussions of pertinent topics. 





THE QUEEN BEE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wonder 
how many of the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD ever saw a queen bee. Having 
charge of the honey exhibit at our street 
fair this fall, I had worker bees and some 
queen bees on exhibition, and I am safe 
in saying that thousands saw queen 
bees who had never seen one before. They 
attracted great attention. 


produced. 


To many it is a mystery how bees are 
They are produced naturally 
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The teachers as well as the general pub- } 

pe rarely occurred in very 
lic “are coming to know that schools c 

: When abundant, however, it rapidly de 

should have an intimate relation to the , the t Se jens 
home,” and to admit the value there is | "U@®® > renee Ee Saves, 
in nature study. May the time quickly 
come when teachers in our public schovis 
will be expected to feed the children's 
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The fruit ripened in the house. It is a 
@ | foot long, four inches through and of a 
3 dark scarlet color. It makes a nice pre- 
SEE FD @/| serve somewhere between a citron and 
@ | pineapple. To mature it in this latitude 
i DUE BILL 3 the seed must be started in the house 
and saaireee on a post @j\early. By the time the ground gets warm 
stand t wilt Gall you feoss my Handsome Fite: the plants should be six inches high. It 
pee he tor Ses worth of Flower or Vegeta: > | is a very strong grower and should have a 
biesteds Free. Your the @ | dead tree to climb on. The foliage is 
Best | Northern Grown Seeds, 3 handsome; the vine bears a nice little 
DIRECT FROM GROWER TO PLANTER, 3 yellow blossom. I paid an extravagant 
from maw Valley Seed s. Seed Pota- ¢ , , ' P 
ble. ones. Field Seeds and Plants. @ price for a few seeds, but will send a 
100, 0 Packages Seeds FREE @| small packet of seed to any of the sub- 
Snsaas tree. 100 cash for best ’iist. & scribers of the RURAL WORLD who 
See catalngue. P send a stamped and addressed envelope 
HARRY Wi. 3 
“ HAMMOND, @j\for the same. The packages will contain 
pcre ete sien se > Rie Fee 4 only about ten seeds, however. If any 


choose to add a stamp to pay for the put- 





ways per 
in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 


for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M. FERRY & 00., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ting up I'll not kick about it. I men- 
tion a dead tree, because the vine I had 
on a dead tree matured its fruit, while 
the one on a Keiffer pear did not. The 
Keiffer showed no fruit or the vine would 
not have been allowed to run on it. That 
there is any great value in this thing is 
not for me to say, but that it is an in- 
teresting novelty anyone will admit. Its 
native place is Madagascar Island, I have 
been told. All who wish seeds must ap- 
ply before Feb. 1, 1900, as after that time 
I will not have time to attend to them. 
Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


A MACEDONIAN CRY. 














Calling for More Practical Means of Dis- 
seminating Knowledge of Plants. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The rich man 
in torment applying for a messenger to be 
sent to his kinsman was told ‘“‘They have 
Moses and the prophets,"’ ete. Arguing 
the necessity of an inductive medium of 





Send 
THE 
EVERBEARING, 


BAGLE = WEVERFAILING 


Best money maker known. 


PLUM 


Twenty-six ga 


disseminating elementary botanical, hor- 
ticultural and forestry knowledge among 
the rising generation of our land—a sub- 
ject so frequently discussed on progres- 


pre Bow S| Vain pe ane ro Ra color! sive educational grounds—one is curtly 

SEDALE HYBRI D told, we have a Botanical Garden, let 

dsomest evergreen of its class ever offered. | Pcople go there for what information they 

Sells at = Sg Send for dena fons and price’.| want. What business have people who 
BAKER BROS., Fort Worth, Texas. 


cannot read, in a library, however popular 





, ,600 ACRES—13 GREENHOUSES. 


TREES & PLANTS 


We offera large and fine stock of every descrip- 
tion of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Smal 
Fruits, Hedge Plants, Green- 
house and Bedding Plants. 


PRICED CATALOG MAILED FREE, ESTABLISHED 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
150 N. Park 8t., Bloomington, Il, 


and instructive? What real benefit will 
the young and the old derive from an oc 
casional visit to a botanical garden, when 
they are devoid of any knowledge what- 
ever of botany and floriculture? The com- 
ponents of a garden suited to the practi- 
cal instruction of the pupils of a town or 
city must be selected and associated from 
a different point of view from that in 
vogue in the maintenance of a botanica! 
garden. 

The question of the introduction of In- 
structive plants and civilizing grace of out- 
line, into the barren school and college 
grounds met everywhere, has been kind- 
ly chosen by the director of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden as a fit subject of dis- 
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cussion at the annual reunion of horti- 
culturists and learned professors aroun 
the festive board spread by the liberaiity 
of the late Henry Shaw. This subject 
has been discussed and toasted at 
last two banquets. The need now is prac- 
tical verification of all the good wishes so 


the 
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liberally expressed. Will some one go to 
work and start the ball in some wide- 
awake community outside of the city? 
At the late banquet the Botanical Gar- 
den, the Horticultural Department of the 
Agricultural College and the time-honored 
State Horticultural Society came in for a 








Saeienone Soene Catalo; 
Dramatic Pub. Co., 


Plays « 


and ofee en- 
sonee. 


special share of hope and praise. Gov. 
Colman kindly added to the constellation 
a fourth star, the Experiment Station, so 





IMAM FRDELESS DYES 


Do Not Stain 
the Hands or 
Spot the Vessel 


(Except Green and Purple.) 

Each package col- 

ors silk, wool or cot- 

tan ot cnn Sn fadeless, durable colors. 


not have it WILL 
i gout dene ONE PACKAGE FREE. 
MONROE DRUG CO, 


UNIONVILLE, MO. 


liberally endowed by the government. it 
is surely time that these centers of knowl- 
edge should do something to aid in the 
popular education and instruction of 
plant life. 

Now, let the RURAL WORLD raise the 
Macedonian cry, calling on the leaders 
of the State Society to come out from be- 
hind the barricade of apple barrels, peach 
baskets and berry cases and devise a ra- 
tional and practical plan, applicable unde: 
all conditions, by which school grounds 
can be brought in harmony with the civi- 
lized ideas of our day, stocked and em- 
bellished by collections of plants from 
which the most practical system of in- 
struction can be devised and imparted to 
the rising generation. The modest coun- 
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For Steam, Gas and Water. 
Tested, Re-painted, 
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try school and the stately, costly halls of 
science looming up in all directions can 
thus be directly benefited and a new 
educational medium be installed amidst 
our wonderful fabric of popular instruc- 
tion, unsurpassed by any nation of the 
earth. Let our §tate Horticultural So- 
ciety prepare a practical guide and send 
it broadcast throughout the state, mail- 
ing the first copies thereof to the regents 
of our Normal Schools, presenting the 
subject in all its bearings on the advance- 





minds directly from the great store house 
of nature. To that end why should there 
'not be a school garden attached to every 
| country school? 


them, 


this season of the year it is probable tha 
active growth continued too long. Lat 
cultivation will produce 
prevent proper ripening of wood, but a 


- WILDER GRAPE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the RU- 
RAL WORLD of Dec. 14 an engraving of 
the Wilder grape was shown, which, to 
the average reader, would perhaps con- 
demn that most valuable variety, and | 
feel it my duty to say a word in its favor. 
I consider the Wilder the most satisfac- | Sumener. H. C. IRISH, 
tory black grape in cultivation, all varie- | Missouri Botanical Garden. 
ties having been pretty thoroughly tested. | St. louis, Mo. 

Comparing it with the Concord, it nh 
earlier, better in quality, larger both in | 
bunch and berry, just as hardy and ever | Regarding What to Plant and How t 
so much better as a shipper. While it | Plant. 
ripens just after Moore's Harly, I have | Editor RURAL WORLD: I 
kept it in perfect condition in an ordi- | | plant a small orchard in the spring an 
nary cellar until January. This variety 
being exceptionally vigorous in growth, | 
the mistake of pruning too long and ex- 
pecting a vine to mature too many of its 
i b hes is ly made, and 
when thus improperly grown the weak- 
ness of foliage shown in said engraving 
will naturally result, and it is also for 
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same effect especially if there was a dr 
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raspberries, 





prices of the same. 
apples to be early bearers and plante 


cut out when the others need more roon 


that if I had been in the habit of pruning 
it the same as Concord, much loss would 
have been the result. 

To obtain best results it is necessary to 
study each individual variety and treat it 
according to its needs. This should be 
practiced more or less with all fruits, but 
especially with the grape. Another thing 
that should be considered is that a varie- 
ty can not be fairly tested by a single 
vine, plant or tree, as the case may be. 

With grapes I consider that a half doz- 
en vines are necessary to secure a fair 
test. For example: Suppose that the Con- 
cord was a new variety, and we were to 
judge it by numerous specimen vines to 
be found in many a Concord vineyard; we 


three years. 
ter are about 25 or 30 feet apart? I hav 
that the apple trees were much injured. 
tion regarding this. 

What kind of peaches, beside the E! 


late for a small family orchard? 


or Black Ben Davis? 


mend Wolf River, Jeffries 


large numberr. 


At least 
two species of parasites feed upon the 
the latter is doubtless thus 
The only 


the cases during the winter and burn 


Concerning the leaves on the trees at 


late growth or 


that was not given in this case there 
must have been some other cause. Abund- 
ant rain during autumn will produce the 


want to 


| would like to have a list of varieties suit- 
able for this section; also strawberries, 
currants and gooseberries, 
peaches, pears and plums, and if possible 
I want part of the 


between the others and the early ones 


been cultivated in corn the last two or 
Will it do to plant peaches 
between the apple tree rows when the let- 


read that the peaches did very well but 


would be glad to have positive informa- 


berta would you recommend for good, 
extra early; and what for medium and 
Do you 
know anything of Stark's Summer Snow 
or their Gold plum or Apple of Commerve 
Would you recom- 
Stayman’'s 
Winesap or Gano in preference to old 


ae if you want the choices 


only in the early summer when prepara- Gwers, you should w 
, 


tions for swarming are being made, or 
- | when a queen has been lost or the swarm 
t| wants to supersede an old queen. But 
the queen breeder can by the proper ma- 
nipulation, raise queens at any time dur- 
ing warm weather. The bees, if left to 
r | themselves, usually build from three tuo 
twelve queen cells, but seldom allow 
more than one queen to come out of the 
cell unless they intend to swarm more 
t | than once. Only one queen is permitted 
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#@ Everyone who would grow the choicest 
carefully study ‘‘The Leading American Seed 
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2|to come from the cell on any one day. 

I will not describe the operation of 
s|the bees when rearing queens, but will 
give just a little information as to how 
some queen breeders go about doing so. 
To get queen cells started, the up-to-date 
y|queen breeder makes: queen cups or 
cells and places them on a slat along in a 


VICTOR 
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hardy, Mg 
asplendid shipper. 1,000,000 trees 
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LEADERS 225222288 
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Ask about these and our Plum and Apple T: 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Box 21, BERLIN, Ma. 


peach known. The tree isa grower, 
Fruit is of good size, fine Rover, good aes and 

‘columbian Mammoth White 
white, robust, vigorous, delicious, Probtable tor market, 
reea, Atruw berries, ete. Catalogue 








row, after first depriving some colony of 
their queen, thus inducing them tc start 
a number of queen cells of their own, in 
order to obtain the food which the bees 
o | put in the queen cells on which to feed the 
young queen larvae. The queer breeder 
destroys these young larvae, takes the 
food out of these queen cells, and places 
it in the cells that he has prepared, and 
then transfers larvae, produced from his 
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breeding queen into these prepared cells. 
These prepared cells are then given to a 
queenless colony to build out and get 
ready to hatch. They may be given to a 
colony that has a queen, provided the 
old queen is confined in the lower brood 
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SEED CORN: 


THAT PAYS 


$1.00 Per Bu. bags free. Send 5 cts in 
stam) for 5 packages of 5 varieties of corn 

ok on corn growing” and 
hinstrated catelog of corn that has uniform- 


m ld in the world. Beat all others at experimental station, Pies rie). 

this reason that it is by many considered "| chamber, by placing a queen-excluding | ,J,m'Ge jbo "Bee aan bushels shelled corn on one sere in fows. #11 in Ind., #01 In Ark., 178 
nande he Wild ed tectly | For want of space I will have to plant a8 | ing petween the lower or brood chamber | in Ill., 145 1p Neb., 144 in Ohio, 137 in Addre 

not hardy. The, er proved perfectly | closely as possible. The soil is very settee Gunee chbetber J. &. RATEKIN & SON, Corn Specialists, SHENANDOAG, IOWA, 

hardy here last winter, and I dare say good and the land mostly level. It has . 





This queen-excluding zinc has holes or 
slots cut in it just large enough to allow 
the worker bees to pass through, but too 
small to permit the queen to pass through, 
she being larger than a worker bee. If 
the queen had access to the cells she 
would tear them all down and destroy 
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THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS. 


BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Tayiorn ST., AND THE River, CHicace 





them. She would do this when the bees 
undertake to raise queens naturally in 
swarming time if the bees did not re- 
strain her. 

When the queen cells are all started 
and ready to seal over, the bees then 
swarm, leaving a young queen to hatch in 
about eight days to take charge of the 
old colony, the old queen going with the 
new swarm. If the bees swarm the sec- 


A NEW FERTILIZ 


We haves Lage A et peed 
yous. A simple, natu 





this particular edition. Some of the new 
topics treated are Apis Dorsata, Bees and 
Grapes, Hives, Honey, Honey on Com- 
mission, Honey as a Food, Honey Ped- 


would probably form a poor opinion of it. 
Is it, therefore, not reasonable to suppose 
that in getting a vine of a particular va- 
riety we may get one of these weaklings? 
Or the vines might be good and be plan:- 
ed in a particular spot where it would not 
show itself to the best advantage. In 
getting the new varieties, as I am in the 
habit of doing, it is no uncommon occur- 
rence to get vines that are small and 
weak, much inferior to those of my own 
propagation. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Alton, Ill. 





MR. A. TUTTLE reports to the Boon- 
ville, Mo., “‘Democrat” that his prospects 
for a large crop of berries and apples fcr 
next year are excellent now. He has over 
2,000 young apple trees in fine bearing 
condition. 

COL, C. C. BELL, of Boonville, who is 
known throughout the state as the “ap- 
ple king,’’ has ceased shipping apples sor 
the season of 1899. He did a comparative- 
ly large business, considering that the 
orchards yielded not more than a half 
crop. The quality of the fruit was inferior 
and towards the last prices dropped ma- 
terially. 

Colonel Bell says that the outlook for 
the apple crop of 1900 is decidedly prom- 
ising. Owing to the fine weather late in 
the fall the trees are more rugged and 
will be able to stand even the severest. 
winter. The apple yield next year will 
likely be a record breaker.—Boonville 
(Mo.) Advertiser. 

BATES CO., MO., FRUIT NOTES.—The 
close of the year is near. It has been 
a very prosperous one with me. I am 
what is termed a small fruit farmer. I 
like the business and nothing pays better 
if a person is rightly located. The black- 
berries and raspberries have gone into 
winter quarters in fine shape.. Nothing 
but very cold weather will beat us vut 
of a crop. The dry weather thinned out 
the strawberry beds somewhat, though 
the late rains made plants enough in most 
cases, and they, too, went into winter 
quarters all right. J.J. CAMERON. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR FRUIT.—The 
marketable condition of all kinds of 
fruit is much improved and the price 
substantially increased by the use of at- 
tractive boxes and baskets. The Pierce- 
Williams Co., of South Haven, Mich., 
manufacture packages that not only im- 
prove the appearance of fruit, but pre- 
serve its quality. It will pay any fruit 
shipper to send for their new free cata- 
log—an interesting guide to fruit packing. 





WHAT IS SPELTZ?—Salzer’s catalog 
tells all about this wonder, also Million 
Dollar Potato. If you farm you need it. 
Largest Vegetable Seed Growers in 
America. Send this notice and ic in 
stamps for 10 Rare Farm Samples and 
Catalog to John A. Salzer Seed Co., La 
Cross, fe] 
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ment of useful knowledge; true refine- 


nedy for Chitdren Toctbing 


sorts, or to Ben Davis? Would you ad- 
vise planting the Koonce and Krull va- 
rieties of pears? Is it your honest opin- 
ion that whole root trees are worth more 
than piece root trees? I got a lot of trees 
from Stark Bros. the fall of '98. The Ap- 
ple of Commerce, Wolf River and Jef- 
fries winter killed badly. The Black Ben 
Davis, Duchess and Yellow Triumph did 
much better. I also lost a good many 
peaches, pears and plums but last winter 
was unusually cold (25 degrees below 
zero) for this section. I am thinking of 
planting Missouri Pippin, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, Yellow Transparent and 
Wealthy between rows of others for ear- 
ly bearers. Can you recommend anything 
better? L. A. D'LASHMUTT. 
Alexander Co., Til. 


Edwin H. Riehl answered the forego- 
ing questions as follows: For the benefit 
of L. A. D’Lashmutt and other interested 
readers I submit the following varieties 
of strawberries giving the best general 
satisfaction: Ruby, Clyde and Splen- 


currants, North Star, Wilder and Fay. 
For a succession of the best peaches, 
plant Sneed, Alton, Elberta, Washington, 
Stevens’ Rare-ripe, Wilkins’ Cling, Smock 
and Salway. Among the best plums are 
Wild Goose, Abundance and Burbank. 
Have not yet fruited the Gold. 

Our leading pears represent Howell, 
Seckel, Duchess, Anne’ Ogereau, Anjou 
and Kelffer. Bartlett blights so badly 
that it is not profitable. 
Ragan (Black Ben Davis), 
Stayman’s Winesap, Ben Davis, Gano ani 


I would plant with confidence. Wolf 
River is a northern apple and would prob- 
ably not do well in Southern Illinois. 
Wealthy is an excellent fall variety, and 
does well over a wide territory. Richard- 
~~ (Apple of Commerce) I would not 
ant. 

I prefer whole root to piece root every 
time. I would not advise planting peach 
or any other trees between the apples, 
and the latter should not be closer than 
30 feet each way. 

Anyone planting an apple orchard now- 
pe se Ay ae oe Peg the import- 
ance of good cultivation, proper ning 
and thorough spraying will be salty dis- 
appointed if much geere than cider apples 
are expected. DWIN H. RIE 
Alton, Ill. 


We find upon our table to-day a new 
catalog of fruits, plants and vines, also 
of ornamental trees, plants and vines, is- 
sued by Green’s Nursery Company, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. a catalog has a fine 
lithograph cover, 


1 
tached to the other contains 84 new photo- 
engravings, mostly taken by C. A. Green 
of ornamental trees, plants and vines 
growing upon his sg place. Mr. Green 
makes a special push this season of ap- 
le trees, Mantas | ond dwarf pear trees. 
Cross Currant, Loudon red raspber- 
Try, and Champion peach are leading 
beautiful catalog, 


cialties this 
free to all on application. 





spe- 
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ond time, they usually swarm the next 
day after the second swarm issues. 
When the prepared cells are due to 
hatch they are caged by the queen breed- 
er, and then are used where needed by the 
breeder. 

Eggs are first laid by the queen in a 
colony. These hatch into larvae in three 
days and are then fed until they are 
seven days old, making ten days from the 
time the eggs were first laid, when they 
are sealed up to remain for further de- 
velopment. Then those that are to pro- 
duce queens, after being sealed over, come 
out of the queen cell in six days more, 
the workers in 11 days and the drone or 
male bees in 14 days more, thus taking 16 
days to produce queens, 21 days for work- 
ers and 24 days for drones. This time may 
be varied a little oy the manipulation of 
the bees. 

Many suppose that the worker bees 
are neuters, but they are not; they are 
undeveloped females and by the proper 
manipulation any of them could have 
been fully developed queens. The young 


did; raspberries (red), Miller and Loudon, | queen when first hatched from the cell | where, and none who have a higher repu- 
(black caps), Tyler, Kansas and Eureka; | goes about over the combs in the hive | tation for integrity, than D. M. Ferry & 


and in from six to twelve days goes out 
for her wedding flight and if successfully 
mated comes back to the hive to go out no 
more during her life unless to swarm. 

We have only given a brief outline of 
the raising of queens to give RURAL 
WORLD readers some idea of the busi- 
ness. It would take quite a book to de- 
scribe the business fully, but as queen 
rearing is a business apart from the pro- 
duction of honey, one may keep bees for 


Jeffries, | honey production and need not bother r 


about queen rearing if he does not so 


Missouri Pippin are valuable apples which | desire, as the bees will usually raise all be obtained free by addressing the firm 


the queens that they need, and new 
queens may be procured from the queen 
breeder, where improvement in stock is 
wanted. J. W. ROUSE. 
Mexico, Mo. 


THE BEST BEE BOOK OUT. 


The latest edition of A of “The ABC of Bee 
Culture” is a very Pp cy dia on 
bees. A large number of the ola sub- 
jects have been rewritten or revised and 
a ber of new subjects incorporated in 
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dling, Willow Herb and Weight of Bees. 
Many of these subjects have been given 
special attention in this new book. Bee 
keepers needing a manual will find this 
work a most valuable one as no pains 
have been spared to make it one of the 
fullest and most up-to-date bee books. 
Price, in cloth, 475 pages, gotten up in 
cyclopedic form, postpaid, $1.20; by freight 
or express with other goods, $1.00. The A. 
I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


THE PLANTER’S DEPENDENCE 
GOOD SEEDS. 


ON 


Without good, fresh, fertile seeds, good 
crops are impossible. It is, then, of the 
most vital importance that you should 
exercise the greatest possible caution In 
selecting the seeds you are to plant the 
coming season. Since you cannot deter- 
mine their fertility or freshness by sight, 
the only certain way to insure yourself 
against worthless seeds is to buy only 
those that bear the name of a firm about 
whose reliability there is no question. 
There are no better known seedsmen any- 


Co., of Detroit, Mich. Ferry’s seeds have 
been a synonym for good seeds for many 
years. Thousands of gardeners who con- 
tinue to plant them season after season. 
do so with the full confidence that they 
will uniformly be found to be of high 
vitality, and most important of all, true to 
name. 

Ferry's Seed Annual for 1900 is fully up 
to the standard of former years and will 
be welcomed by all who have learned to 
egard it as a thoroughly reliable and 
practical guide to planting. A copy may 


as above. 


THE BEST SEEDS ABSOLUTELY NEC- 
ESSARY. 


We cannot too strongly nor too often 
urge the supreme importance of planting 
seeds that are perfectly pure and fresh. 
Seeds that are offered at cheap prices are 
almost invariably of doubtful origin and 
uncertain age, sure to cause the planter 
disappointment and loss. The thoughtful 
planter’s only surety lies in buying seeds 
sent out by a conscientious and trust- 
worthy house. A vast number of Ameri- 
can gardeners have (and have had for 
years) the utmost confidence in seeds that 


bear the narne J. R. Ratekin & Son, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. The present genera- 
tion of planters can hardly r ber the 
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time when Ratekin's seeds were not on 
sale everywhere each year and as regu- 
larly planted by thousands—with tha 
greatest faith in unvarying quality of 
the seeds and in the integrity of the firm 
that grew them. Every planter, whether 
already a buyer of Ratekin’s seeds or not, 
should send for their Seed Annual for 1900. 
It is mailed free to anyone who writes 
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Live Stock. 


COMING SALES. 








1900. 

Jan. 4.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Iowa. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 9—Rainey Miller, Champaign, Ill. 
Sale at Taylorville. Poland-Chinas. 


Jan. 11.—J. 8. Risk, Winn & Son and F. 
M. Lail. Sale at Springfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 12.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, lll. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 16.—L. G. Jones, Towanda, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 


Jan. 17.—Ed Burroughs, E! Paso, Il. 
land-Chinas. 

January 30.—A. G. Woodbury, 
Ill. Poland-Chinas. 

January 31.—Burgess Bros., 
Poland-Chinas. 

Feb. 7.—E. H. Ware, 
land-Chinas 

Feb. 22 and 23.—H. H. 


Po- 
Danville, 
Bement, Ill. 
Douglas, ill. Po- 


Harris and J. T. 


Moreland, of Marshall, Mo. Sale at. 
South Omaha. Galloway cattle. 
Feb. 27, 28 and March 1.—T. F. B. So- 
tham, W. S. Vanatta & Son and C. A. 
Stannard. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Herefords. 
March 6-7.—C. S. Barclay, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns 
TEXAS FEVER 
The RURAL WORLD has referred a 
number of times to a bulletin that was in 


course of preparation at the Missouri 


Agricultural Experiment Station and 
which would give the results of the inves- 
tigations that have been going on at that 


the Texas Station 


years as to methods of rendering 


and for a number of 
northern 


grown cattle immune to Texas fever. 


This bulletin, No, 48 of those issued by 
the Missouri Station, is now ready for 
distribution to those who apply to the 


secretary at Columbia for copies. It is 
an exceedingly valuable document and of 
great interest to all breeders of pure bred 
cattle the world Missouri cattle 
breeders particularly are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that suchimportant work 
in the interest of cattle husbandry as is 
embodied in the bulletin is being done at 
the Missouri Station. The bulletin is by 
Dr. J. W. Connaway, Veterinarian of the 
Missouri Experiment Station, and Dr. M. 
Francis, Veterinarian of the Texas Sta- 
tion. We quote from the bulletin the fol- 
lowing: 
GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE WORK. 
For many Texas fever has been 
a serious obstacle to the growth of trade 
in blooded breeding cattle, between the 
Northern breeders and the Southern cat- 


over. 





years 





of the disease, that might be used in a 
practical way in bringing about immunity 
in susceptible cattle. 

The value of such a material would be 
that the danger of the development of an 
fever that attaches to other meth- 
‘tick infestation” “blood in- 
would be Moreover, 
transported and 
distance without the dangers 


acute 
and 
avoided. 
could be 


ods, as 
oculation, 
the 
used at 


material 
any 
from septicaemia that are liable to arise 
from the shipment to a distance of blood 
containing the living parasites, 

The discovery of the protective proper- 
ties of the made im- 


serum of animals 


| 














serum in doses of 40 to @ cc., according to 
the size of the animal. The minimum 
quantity injected into any one animal 
was 146 cc.; the maximum quantity was 
772 ce. After tick infestation, all of them 
suffered from acute attacks of the fever, 
and all except two of the younger animals 
(2 years old) died, 

During the same summer five head more 
were inoculated at the Missouri Station, 
mature and three yearling 

The material used in this experi- 
came from different than 
used in the Mississippi experiment — 
lot 


two cows 
steers 
ment 
that 
one 


sources 


was obtained from the Texas 





fatal as the natural disease”; and the 
suggestion was made that by further ex- 
perimentation a practical method of pre- 
ventive inoculation might be perfected. 

Recent experiments in Australia, where 
the “fever tick” is gradually spreading 
over the country on account of the mild- 
ness of the climate, show that preventive 
inoculation by means of infected blood 
has met with great success as a defensive 
measure on the cattle ranges of that 
country. Moreover that the method is 
being employed in immunizing stud and 
range bulls intended for infected 
tory. 


terri- 








mune to certain diseases, as diphtheria 
and tetanus, led to the somewhat broad 
statement by Behring, of the chief 
investigators of serum therapy, “that if 
an animal has acquired immunity against 
a disease-producing micro-organism, or 
its toxins, the serum from the blood of 
the immunized animal will prevent the 
disease in another susceptible animal.” 
While Texas fever is due to a protozoon 
micro-parasite, instead of bacteria as in 
the case of diphtheria, the immunity at- 
tained on recovery from an attack of the 


one 





tle raisers. The losses from this malady 


disease appears to be as great as in the 























Ticks, 


Young Fever “Boophilus 


Bovis,” and Eggs—Highly Magnified. 








in cattle shipped from the north are rare- 
ly less than forty per cent and frequently 
seventy per cent, or more. 
need for some practical method of pre- 
venting these has led the Ex- 
periment Stations of Missouri and Texas 
and the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 


The pressing 


losses 


ture to undertake the experiments re- 
ported herein. 

This co-operative work was begun in 
1896, and is stilt in progress. The interests 
of the cattle industry demand that the 
results obtained up to the present time 
be presented in official form. There is 
probably much work yet to be done 
before the methods, which can now in 


careful hands be employed with a great 

degree of the 

that is desirable. 

The work reported herein includes: 

I. Experiments to determine whether 
sterile blood serum of immune southern 
cattle contains chemical substance 
of the nature of an antitoxin, or toxin 
that might be utilized practically in stim- 
ulating at least a 
susceptible cattle. 

II. Experiments immunizing cattle 
by infection with the micro-parasites of 
the disease by means of tick-infestation. 

III. Experiments immunizing cattle 
by infection with the micro-parasites of 
the disease through blood inoculation. 

These will be discussed in the 
named. Only a brief discussion of the 
first two lines of work will be given in 
this bulletin. 

The final results of the experiments on 
inoculation with sterile serum show that 
such material 
properties. 

Immunizing by tick infestation can be 
employed with success, but on account of 
the necessity of maintaining a quaran- 
tined pasture, and the necessity of hand- 
feeding in the non-im- 
mune cows, this method is not as prac- 
ticable as that of blood inoculation. 

In the -blood inoculation experiments, 
over four hundred head of thoroughbred 
cattle have been used. The losses from 
inoculation and from subsequent exposure 
to infected pastures in Texas, have been 
less than eight per cent. 

The cause of ‘“‘Texas fever,’ and the 
means by which it is transmitted, have 
been so fully presented in Experiment 
Station Bulletins, and in the agricultural 
press, that any extended treatment of 
these matters will be unnecessary for the 
purpose of this bulletin. 

It will be sufficient to state that the 
cause of the fever is a minute parasite 
occurring in the blood of southern-raised 
cattle, but causing in these under ordi- 
nary circumstances no illness, these cattle 
being immune; but when transferred in 
any considerable numbers to the blood of 
northern-raised cattle give rise in the 
latter to a serious fever. 

The natural way in which these micro- 
parasites are transmitted is by means of 
the southern-cattle-tick (Boophilus bovis). 
The disease can also be induced artificial- 
ly in susceptible cattle by hypodermic in- 
jection of infected blood from southern 
cattle. 

1. Experiments on Inoculation of North- 
ern Cattle With Sterile Serum from Im- 
mune Southern Cattle.—These experi- 
ments were made to determine whether 
the serum of the blood of immune south- 
ern cattle contains any chemical sub- 
stance, apart from the living organisms 


success, reach 


perfection 


any 


passive immunity in 


on 


on 


order 


possesses 


no protective 


case of calves of 


latter And it 
sonable to suppose that, in the physiolog- 


malady. was not unrea- 
ical processes by means of which immu- 
nity is against Texas 
some new product should be formed which 
might stimulate in the cells of a suscepti- 
ble animal, a condition or metabolism like 
that of the cells of the 
and thus establish at least a passive 
that tide the 
the danger period following 
tion. 


established fever, 


immune animal, 
im- 
animal over 
tick-infesta- 


munity would 


The first experiment with sterile serum 
inoculation was the fall of 1856, 
Two 


made in 
on an eight-year-old cow. hundred 


ee. of serum were inoculated subcuta- 


neously during a couple of weeks previous 
her After the 
was inoculated with 


with ticks. 


this cow 


to infesting 
infestation, 

This inoculation be- 
the 


80 cc. more of serum 
gan September 2; 
made September 16, the 
kept until 
2, morning and evening temperatures be- 


infestation was 


and animal was 


under observation November 


ing taken. During this time there was 
no elevation of temperature, except on 
the afternoon of the l7th and 18th days 


following tick infestation, 103.8 F. and 16 
F. Outwardly, the animal appeared to be 
in perfect health 
ment. 


throughout the experi- 
The following spring, inconjunction with 
the Mississippi Experiment Station, a lot 





| verely. 








Station, and another from a Texas ani- 
mal at the North. One cow received sub- 
cutaneously a total of 230 cc.; the other 
one 420 cc., in doses of 20 to 40 cc., over 
a period of two weeks or more, immedi- 
ately preceding tick infestation. Both 
died from acute attacks of the fever, fol- 
lowing tick infestation. Not the least 
mitigation in severity of the attack ap- 
pears to from the 


have resulted use of 
serum. 
The three yearling Jersey 


inoculated with doses of 10 cc. 


steers were 
to 40 cc., 
over a period of two weeks; one steer re- 
ceived 144 cc., another and the 
third 180 ce. All of suffered from 
attacks of the fever after tick infestation, 
but citeck not in- 
oculated, appeared to suffer more se- 
This animal, however, was some- 


320 cc., 
these 


recovered, A animal, 


| what less vigorous. 





In addition to 
one 


the serum experiments 
inoculated with 50 cc. of 
blood from an animal recently dead from 
an of Texas fever. A small 
quantity of formalin was added to 
stroy the microparasites, But little physi- 
ological disturbance was noted; indicating 
that no oxic substance was present. Bile 
from the same animal was used on anoth- 
er cow with like results. Both cows died 
from acute cases of the fever after tick- 
infestation. 

While the desired economic end of this 
experiment not attained, the data 
supplied in regard to the effects of tick 
infestation the 
ments that 


cow was 


acute case 


de- 


was 


aluable in 
follow. 


are “Vv experi- 


It appears that so far as experiments 
have yet shown, the only way of produc- 
ing immunity is through an actual attack 
of the disease, induced either by ‘‘tick in- 
festation,’’ or by “inoculation with living 
infected blood.”’ 

Il. Experiments on Immunizing Against 
Texas Fever by Tick Infestation of Young 
Cattle. 
stockmen 


The fact has long been known to 
that 
fever 


calves are more resistant 
than mature cattle. The 
same fact has been observed in all scien- 


to Texas 


tific investigations of this disease where 
young and mature cattle 
the investigations of Smith Kil- 
into the and means of 
transmitting Texas fever, a large per cent 
of adult their 
experiments died when exposed to the in- 
fection, while small 
the young animals succumbed. 


were used. In 
and 
bourne, nature 
susceptible cattle used in 
only a cent of 
The case 
of the dairy herd at Enterprise, Mississippi 
(mentioned under 


per 


“serum inoculation’’), 
illustrates in a marked manner the great- 
er resistance of 
with those 
eleven 


young animals as com- 
mature. In this 
cattle, 
Out of 


this number, all the grown cattle except 


pared 
lot grown 
four yearlings and twelve calves. 


more 


were head of 


one died; while two of the yearlings and 
all the calves lived. Those that survived 
infested with ticks and 
from the fever. 
In the serum experiments of the fol 


had been grossly 
suffered more or less 


low- 








Group of Inoculated Shorthorn Heifers, Raised in Cooper County, Mo., That Have 
Passed Two Seasons in Texas. 








of young cattle and one cow were inocu- 
lated at Enterprise, Mississippi. 
had all sickened from accidental tick-in- 
festation. Twelve other cattle had died, 
all but two of them being adult animals. 
All the inoculated animals lived. A full 
report appears in Bulletin No. 37, of the 
Missouri Experiment Station, where the 
method of preparing the serum is de- 
scribed. 

These experiments were not regarded 
as conclusive, since the season of the year 
at which the work was done, and the 
youthfulness of most of the animals in- 
oculated, might account for the result. 
In order to give the matter a more de- 
cisive test a larger experiment was 
planned for the following summer, and 
earried out in conjunction with the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station in June and 
July, 1897. A full report of the results 
upon the cattle shipped to the Mississippi 
Station appears in Bulletin No. 42, of that 
station. Only a summary is given here. 
Eleven head were inoculated, eight of 
these at the Missouri Station befere ship- 
ping, and three after their arrival in 
Mississippi. These cattle varied in age 
from one and one-half years to eleven 





years. They were inoculated daily with 


These | 


| 
| 
} 
' 





ing summer, the same difference 
noted between young and old cattle in re- 
sisting the disease. 

These 


was 


observations led to the experi- 
ments to test the practicability of immu- 
nizing cattle on northern stock farms by 


tick infestation. This work was begun 
in 1897, and has been continued to the 
present. 


(Here follows a detailed history of the 
experiments carried on.) 

Ill. Experiments on Immunizing North- 
ern Cattle Against Texas Fever by Inoc- 
ulation With Infected Blood.—In the fol- 
lowing “section a report is given of the 
inoculation of over four hundred regis- 
tered breeding cattle raised north of the 
Texas fever quarantine line, and shipped 


into infected territory in the State of 
Texas. 
As stated in the introductory section 


Texas fever can be induced artificially in 
northern raised cattle by hypodermic in- 
jection of blood from immune southern 
cattle. This discovery was made by Drs. 
Smith and Kilbourne, in their classical in- 
vestigations into the pathology of Texas 
fever. In the course of these investiga- 
tions it was observed that the attack in- 
duced in this artificial way “was not so 


Group of Calves at Close of Second Year's Infection, 
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; trained in these surgical details. 











The work reported herein shows that 
the employment of this method as a 
purely commercial measure, has given 
fair success notwithstanding the unavoid- 
able fatiguing effects of a long railroad 
journey, and the widely different climatic 
conditions that must be encountered by 
cattle shipped from northern to southern 
sections of this country. 

In regard to the mechanical details of 
this work, it will be sufficient to say that 
the blood is taken from the jugular vein 
of a proper supply animal by means of a 
sterile canula. The vessel for collecting 
the blood, and all instruments that come 
in contact with it being sterilized, 
kept sterile throughout the operation. 
The fibrin is removed by means of a wire 
whipper to keep the blood in a fluid 
condition. The inoculation is made by 
means of a properly graduated hypoder- 
mic syringe. Minute details as to steriliz- 
ing the instruments, drawing.and prepar- 
ing the blood, and making the injections 
are unnecessafy; as those who are com- 
petent to carry on this work have 


and 


been 
Every- 
one who undertakes inoculation should be 
familiar with the pathology of this dis- 
ease, for medical treatment will be nec- 


| parasites; 
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supply new cor- 
puscles as rapidly as they are destroyed; 
and, third, to remove the waste products 
promptly. 

In regard to the micro-parasites, it is 
found that in this disease, unlike most 
others, they probably never entirely dis- 
appear from the blood of an animal that 
has once been well infected. In animals, 
however, that gain a high degree of im- 
munity, the blood contains comparatively 
few of the micro-parasites. This indi- 
cates that by some means their multipii- 
cation is inhibited. It is probable that the 
constant presence of the micro-organisms 
in the blood has stimulated an increased 
production of white (“pha- 
gocytes"’), that by “soldiers 
and scavengers” of the blood many of 
the micro-parasites are destroyed. 

As to the regeneration of the red blood 
corpuscles, this is a function that is car- 
ried normally; for in perfect health 
the corpuscles are constantly wearing out 
The 
due 


second, to 


corpuscles 


and these 


on 
and must be replaced by new ones. 
increased 
to the 


destiuction of corpuscles 


micro-organisms of Texas fever 
simply stimulates those tissues normally 
concerned in the production 


greater 


of red cor- 
activity. And it is 
probable that in all immune Southern cat- 
tle and in Northern cattle that 
immune, a greater activity of these 
sues is maintained throughout life. 

In regard to the elaboration and re- 
moval of the waste products, resulting 
from the destruction of the corpuscles— 
the organs mainly concerned are the 
spleen, liver, kidneys and bowels. The 
importance of these organs in removing 
waste products is readily understood by 
who has seen at the post-mor- 
tem of an animal that has succumbed to 
an acute case of the fever, the enlarged 
and softened spleen, the intensely yellow 
liver, clogged with bile, and the claret 
colored urine. In immune Southern cattle 
the spleen is somewhat larger than in 
Northern cattle, which indicates that a 
more active condition of this organ and 
probably of the other organs mentioned is 
maintained throughout life. 

The above facts in regard to the pathol- 
ogy of the disease and the way in which 
immunity is maintained, shows the im- 
portance of keeping an animal well nour- 
ished and seeing that the eliminative or- 
gans are active. 

Age of animals.—The most suitable sub- 
jects for inoculation are 
from 8 to 12 months old, 
500 pounds to 800 pounds. 
easily cared for than younger or older 
cattle. Calves recently taken from the 
cow and not well accustomed to a grain 
and hay diet not well; they fail 
off in flesh do not regain condition 
as rapidly well-weaned calves. 
These younger calves may, however, be 
safely inoculated if kept with the cow. 
In August of the present year (1899), thir- 
teen sucking calves, from three to seven 
months were inoculated on a farm 
neag. the Missourt Station, and all except 
one’ Of the smallest calves did well 
through the inoculation fever. This lot 
has not yet been exposed to tick infesta- 
tion. Our experience with animals above 
12 months of age is limited. But the fact 


puseles to 


become 
tis- 


any one 


young cattle 
weighing froin 


They are more 


do do 
and 


as older, 


old, 





that in the natural disease older animals 











Group of Inoculated Hereford Bulls, 
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the Laurels Ranch, 
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Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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essary 
ried 
cal 


in some cases, and cannot be car- 
out intelligently without a practi- 
knowledge of the pathological pro- 
cesses. 
The 
tion against 
and 


impression that 
is as simple 
inoculation against 
On the contrary, the effects 
severe; some 
are expected in all that become properly 
immunized and attention is 
through the inoculation fever. Moreover, 
some attention must be given throughout 
the first season of tick infestation to pre- 
vent fatal relapses, especially in the older 
bulls. 

(Detailed history follows.) 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The Inoculation Fever and Immunity.— 


prevails 
“Texas fever’’ 
harmless as 
“black-leg.”’ 
are 


inocuia- 


more signs of illness 


necessary 


The reports on the Tod cattle, page 24, 
and the “College Station’ lot, page 43, 


present the important features of the in- 
oculation incubation pe- 
riod, the pri- 
Attention is 
called in the graphic record to the sudden 
fall of the primary fever; this occurs in 
many cases, and appears to be the critical 
period. At 
occur 


fever, such as 
duration and severity of 
mary and secondary fevers. 


this time collapse and death 
may in severe 

The variation in the percentage of cor- 
puscles during the fever, in comparison 
with the variation of temperature, is 
shown in College Station experiment, see 
chart, page 65. It will be noted that the 
diminution in corpuscles corresponds 
closely to the rise of temperature, but 
continues for a time after the temperature 
has fallen; and that during the interval 
between the primary and secondary fever 
periods, the percentage rises, but falls 
again on the occurrence of the secondary 
fever. The table, page 47, gives the hae- 
matokrit readings for eachanimal, and the 
average for the group. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
the inoculation fever is genuine Texas 
fever, and that in some cases it will take 
an acute course and cause death in the 
inoculated animal. A few words in regard 
to the pathology of Texas fever and how 
immunity against it is acquired and main- 
tained, will aid in the more intelligent 
handling of inoculated cattle, both during 
the course of the inoculation fever and 
during exposure to the infection at the 
South. 

When a susceptible animal is infected 
with ticks or is inoculated with infected 
blood, the micro-parasites thus introduced 
attack the blood-corpuscles and destroy 
them in large numbers. This is the es- 
sential pathological change in this dis- 
ease. As a result, the oxygen-carrying 
function of the blood is greatly impaired, 
and a large amount of debris that re- 
quires to be eliminated is added to the 
blood stream. 

The recovery from the fever and the 
maintenance of an immune condition de- 
pends upon the ability of the animal, first, 
to keep in check the growth of the micro- 


cases, 


| 


are more liable to die, leads to the conclu- 
sion that aged bulls and cows cannot be 
immunized as successfully as those of the 
age mentioned. The two-year-old Was- 
kom bulls gave good reaction from inoc- 
ulation, and were sent south in excellent 
condition. Both, however, had a relapse 
in the South, and were very sick for a few 
but recovered and have 


done good 





Source of Blood for Inoculation.—Blood 
from two sources has been used; namely, 
from naturally immune cattle, 
from northern immune 
by artificial tick and blood 
inoculation, It is probable that the meth- 
which an animal 
immune make 


southern 
cattle made 
infestation, 


and 


od by has been made 


can no difference in the 


quality of the blood, since the same end 
is attained—a permanent infection. Re- 
cent observations, however, have shown 
that the blood of different supply ani- 
mals may differ in virulence; and that 
it may vary in the same animal from 
time to time. In work now in progress 
on cattle that have not yet been sent 
south, two supply animals have been 
used, one a Texan cow that has been 
north since the summer of 1896, but has 
been. kept on infected grounds the past 
two summers; the other a northern cow 


that was inoculated during the past win- 
ter and suffered from an acute attack of 
the fever, but recovered and has carried 
ticks during the summer and fall without 
apparent illness. An equal 
cattle have been inoculated from these 
two supply animals. More severe symp- 
toms have been caused by the blood of 
the recovered native. This was probably 
due to the fact that this animal was 
more grossly infested with ticks during 
the latter part of the summer and fal! 
than the Texan, and was well infested at 
the time the blood was used. Blood from 
the same supply animal was used in mid- 
summer, in doses of 2 to 6cec. on a few 
cheap experiment animals without show- 
ing as severe symptoms as appeared in 
others inoculated in the fall with doses 
of 1 to 3 ce., after the supply animal had 
become grossly infested with ticks. It is 
probable that the safest supply animal is 
one that is thoroughly immune, and in 
which great variations in virulence of 
the blood is avoided by keeping free from 
ticks. The supply animal should be at 
the place where the indculations are made 
and the blood should be used when per- 
fectly fresh. 

Size of Dose.—The size of the dose wiil 
depend largely upon the degree of viru- 
lence of the blood used. If the blood of 
a tick-infested animal is used, doses of 
from 1 to 2.5 cc. appear to be sufficiently 
large. Severe attacks of fever have been 
produced by the use of 1 cc. of blood from 
an animal grossly infested with ticks. As 
the susceptibility of animals varies great- 
ly, it is prudent to give a small initial 


number of 





dose and repeat if necessary. In the Bul- 





lock and Rhea inoculations, pages 19, 21, 
large quantities were given, because the 
blood could not be used for a day or s0 
after being drawn; and in these cases an 
antiseptic was added to prevent decompo- 
sition; and no doubt many of the Texas 
fever germs were destroyed. 

Diet.—It is important that the inocu- 
lated animal ‘should be well nourished, 
during the inoculation fever and 
subsequently, since there is a great low- 
ering of the vitality of the animal, due to 
destruction of the red blood corpuscles. 
In the experiments at the North, the food 
has consisted of oats, bran, crushed corn, 
linseed meal, timothy and clover hay; 
corn being withheld during the acute 
stage of the fever. The effort is made to 
feed in a manner that will maintain a 
lax condition of the bowels, since the 
elimination of waste products from the 
liver is mainly through the- bowels. Un- 
der the heading of “Inoculation of the 
South” is given suggestions as to appro- 
priate feeding in that section. 

Season of the Year.—Inoculations have 


been made successfully at all seasons of 


the year. In the north in midsummer, 
fall and winter. In the south, in winter. 
and early spring. The most suitable 


time is at seasons when the animal docs 


not suffer either from extreme heat or 
cold. If inoculated in the winter the cat- 
tle must be well sheltered, as the thin- 


ning of the blood resulting from the inocu- 
lation fever makes them less resistant to 
Cattle the norta 
should be sent south in December or Jan- 


cold. inoculated in 
uary, to prevent sudden gross infestation 
with ticks, as this 
lapse. 

Inoculation in the South.—Cattle may be 
safely inoculated in the south, if they are 
kept free from the fever ticks until well 
recovered from the inoculation fever, say 
about 60 days. This is best done in the 
winter after several severe frosts. In 
Texas, this would be about January 1, as 
a rule. A suitable place should be pre- 
pared some months previously to receive 
and hold such cattle. To do this, the 
best plan seems to be to enclose a small 
pasture the previous June or July and 
allow no Texas cattle on it after that 
time. About December 1, burn off the 
grass. Very few ticks will survive such 
Suitable sheds for shelter 
against storms should be provided. The 
cattle should be put in the above de- 
scribed enclosure immediately on their ar- 
rival, and allowed some time to recover 
from the effects of their journey; say 
ten or fifteen days, before being inocu- 
lated. They will require some time to ad- 
just themselves to a new diet. It will be 
seen from the “College Station’’ experi- 
ment, page 44, that this may be done 
gradually without any marked digestive 
disturbance. With proper care they be- 
come accustomed in a few weeks to eat- 
ing cotton seed hulls and a mixture of 
bran, and cotton seed meal. They 
should not have free access to cotton 
seed in large quantities, as this causes a 
very troublesome diarrhoea in some 
calves. In many parts of the state the 
cactus is abundant. This is a very suit- 
able food for cattle during the itnocula- 
tion fever, as it contains a mucilaginous 
substance which has a laxative effect. If 
this be not available, a few acres planted 
in oats furnishes an excellent winter pas- 
ture. 


may bring on a re- 


measures. 


oats 


Relapses.—A few deaths occurred four 
or five months after the cattle 
posed to infected grounds. 
herd ten head died. Among the Tod bulls, 
two of animals died, and an- 
other of the large ones was sick. A few 
of the smaller ones were a little off. Both 
of the Waskom two-year-old bulls were 
sick, but recovered. 

All of the bulls had ripened a few ticks 
without showing any fever. The Tod bulls 
well infested, but at the time 
of death were carrying only a few ticks. 
It appears that in the Green herd a num- 
ber of the calves did not pick up many 
ticks until well along in the summer, 
when they became grossly infested. In 
this case, the long interval between in- 
oculation and gross infestation may 
count for the result. An additional in- 
oculation or several mild tick infestations 
earlier in the season might have given the 
necessary stimulation to effect immunity. 
In this case it is not known whether the 
bulls that died had reacted well from the 
inoculation as individual 


were ex- 
In the Green 


the oldest 


had been 


ac- 


records of this 





lot were not made, 

In the case of the Tod and Waskom 
bulls, the owners think that the relapses 
were preferable. Capt. Tod says: ‘I 


no doubt 
over service, and over heating aggravated 
by fighting a good deal, was the cause of 
their succumbing,’ and that this result 
could have been avoided by putting these 
bulls with a restricted number of cows, 
each in a small pasture where they would 
not have had the trying conditions of 
worrying with other bulls. ‘Three others 
that showed signs of relapse were taken 
away from the cows for ten days or more 
and nursed up, then turned back to ser- 
vice. They have been well ever since.” 
These relapses show that it probably re- 


have now but over excitement, 


quires a full season at the south before 
northern bulls acquire that degree of 
immunity possessed by southern-raised 
animals, Care should therefore be taken 


during the first season tv avoid all con- 
ditions that tend to lessen the vitality of 
the animal. With proper care but few 
bulls that have reacted from the inocula- 
tion will die, and they will usually. give 
good service. 

Effects on Reproduction.—No evil effects 
of inoculation on the powers of reproduc- 
tion have been observed in these experi- 
ments. 

Bullock.—‘‘The bulls have done good 
service.”’ 

Rhea.—*‘Ali the heifers,’’ first inoculat- 
ed, ‘produced good healthy calves the 
following spring and another lot appear 
to be pregnant five months after inoecula- 
tion.”’ 

Todi—“The bulls have done good ser- 
vice. I estimate that they have sired 200 
ca}ves.” 

Waskom.—"'The bulls run daily with the 
cows and are doing service.”’ 

College Station.—‘‘All the heifers appear 
to be pregnant.” 

Kruger.—“The oldest heifer produced 
a good calf 9 months after inoculation.” 

We have but little data as to the dan- 
gers of abortion following inoculation. 
Only one case has occurred in our ex- 
periments. This one in a Hereford heifer 
recently inoculated at the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station. On this point Dr. J. 8. 
Hunt (Pathologist to the Department of 
Agriculture, Queensland, in Annual Re- 
port for 1897-'98, page 87), says: ‘“The risk 
is greater in cows that are in calf; abor- 
tion frequently follows inoculation when 
considerable fever occurs.”’ 


Missouri furnishes a magnificent lot of 
cattle to the National Yards but Mis- 
souri also furnishes a good many cattle 
to all kinds of markets. St. Louis ought 
to get more of the Missouri cattle. They 
are always well sold on this market. 





PRESIDENT W. W. VAUGHN'S AD- 
DRESS 


At the Annual Meeting of the lowa Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. 

The address of Mr. W. W. Vaughn, 
president of the lowa Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, read at the anaual meeting 
held at the College Chapel, at Ames, Dec. 
14, 1899, is @ Valuable paper and will be 
read with deep interest by RURAL 
WORLD readers who are interested in 


cattle. President Vaughn said: 
Gentlemen of the Sherthorn Breeders’ 
Association of the State of lIowa—As 


breeders of the most popular breed of cat- 
tle in this thé grandest cattle growing 
state in the Union, we must acknowledge 
this closing year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a most successful one. 

The cereal crops on the average were 
abundant in quantity and good in quality. 
The freezing out of the clover plant last 
winter necessitated the breaking up of 
many meadows, and left others with a 
thin stand of grasses, thus reducing the 
quantity of hay, but under the favorable 
weather of the harvest season the crop 
was matured and gathered in prime con- 
dition. This supplemented by an abund- 
ance of rich and nutritious corn fodder 
the long continued mildness of the 
autumn weather leaving all outside pick- 
ing, such as aftermath, corn stalks and 
winter blue grass available, has removed 
all danger of a forage famine. 

The extreme severity of the late winter 
and the cold and dampness of the back- 
ward spring, made it difficult to keep the 
herds comfortable, or properly care for 
the increase. The hornfly during the sum- 
mer months continues by his increasing 
numbers and persistence, to prove a 
formidable adversary. While calf cholera, 
chronic abortion, pink eye, tuberculosis 
and kindred evils, must occasionally be 
reckoned with as disturbing elements to 
our prosperity. We should be thankful 
that no serious or wide spread malady 
has attacked our herds and that the gen- 
eral health of the cattle stock of the state 
is good. The times for which during the 
past years of depression in the cattle in- 
dustry the hopeful hoped for and the de- 
sponding despaired of have fully arrived; 
and leave little to be desired tn the way 
of values for well bred cattle. The de- 
mands for the increase of our herds as 
well as the prices obtainable, which leave 
a handsome profit above the cost of pro- 
duction, are or should be thoroughly 
satisfactory to every breeder. The year 
throughout has been one of high prices 
for beef from well bred cattle well ma- 
tured and we note with satisfaction that 
over seventy per cent of the high class 
beef is produced from animals carrying 
a greater or less amount of Shorthorn 
blood. Within our state during the past 
year we claim the distinction of having 
produced and sold more pure bred breed- 
ing animals of the Shorthorn breed and at 
better prices than any other state; of 
having sold and bought the highest priced 
male and female; of having made the 
highest average at a public sale; and of 
having furnished the largest number of 
pure bred bulls for use on the ranges. 
Through our enterprising and energetic 
middlemen as well as breeders who sel? 
to ranchmen direct, we have the range 
trade well in hand. There will in time 
spring up a demand for pure-bred breed- 
ing stock from our newly acquired gov- 
ernmental possessions, and lowa breeders 
should look well to it that we get our 
share of that trade. 

Renewed interest is being taken in 
making exhibits at state and local fairs. 
We should feel proud of the number and 
quality of Shorthorns shown by Iowa 
breeders at our last state fair, and rejoice 
that most of the prizes in classes, as well 
as what should be the most coveted of all 
prizes, that for herd, especially when 
bred by an exhibitor, were captured by 
Iowa breeders; and we trust the high 
rank taken this year may be maintained 
in the state as well as the international 
shows projected next year. 

While we are proud of the achievements 
of the past, and satisfied with the condi- 
tions of the present, there are many hope- 
ful signs of greater prosperity in the 
future. The almost wholesale abandon- 
ment of the use of the mixed bred and 
grade by the average farmer, and 
the founding of pure bred herds by the 
more enterprising and intelligent, argues 
well, not only for the future of the breed- 
er’s business, but for the rapid improve- 
ment in quality of the general cattle stock 
of the state as well. We all will welcome 
the speedy return of the conditions when 
lowa feed lots can be filled with high 
grade Teeders, bred and raised on Iowa 
soil, instead of having to bring them from 
the Western ranges. 

There is, too, among breeders as well as 
those starting herds, an ever increasing 
tendency towards making quality, which 
should mean an inherited adapability in 
type to the demand of the highest-priced 
beef market; the first consideration, and 
of making special lines of breeding, con- 
sidered fashionable or fancy, the popular- 
ity or disrepute of remote ancestors; the 
color of the hair or style of horn, and 
such like personal fancies, are secondary 
or unimportant. The milking qualities of 
the breed are claiming increased atten- 
tion and many breeders are commendably 
enthusiastic..in developing their herds 
along those “ines, for the dual purpose 
cow has been proven to be a practical 
possibility, and she ustally is highly 
tinctured with Shorthorn blood. 

To the older breeders who have wit- 
nessed the ups and downs of many years 
and withstood the discouragements of the 
years of dullness and depression, we con- 
gratulate you on your zeal and fortitude 
and bid you now reap the full reward 
of pleasure and profit from your business. 
To the younger breeders and those start- 
ing herds, we bid you welcome, believing 
there is no business that offers better 
returns in glory and gold for time, money 
and labor, intelligently and enthusiastic- 
ally expended, than in breeding and 
raising pure bred Shorthorns in the state 
of Iowa. 


and 


sire, 


STOCK NOTES. 


FRED A. DALTON, Walker, Mo., 
breeds Shorthorn cattle and Poland-China 
hogs and is building up fine herds of both. 
At the head of the Shorthorn herd is Ad- 
vance, 139,254, a fancy, deep low down 
beefy two-year-old, bred by Mr. H. 
Barber,, of Windsor, Mo. Advance is by 

er Leaf, 128,518, and out of 

Duke of Sutherland, 38,593, 
mported Belina, by Barmpton 

. "Mt. Dalton’s Poland-Chinas repre- 
sent the Chief Tecumseh, Chief I Am, 
King Hadley and other leading strains. 
Mr. Dalton bought at the Young & Turly 
sale two fine gilts, one by Missouri's 
Black Chief, 19,399, and the other by Tur- 
ly’s Chief Tecumseh 2nd, 17,978. In a re- 
cent letter from Mr. Dalton, he writes as 
follows: “I have been a reader of the 
RURAL WORLD for nine years. For the 





_ 


"last two seasons I have used it.as an ad- 
vertising medium and it has given me 
splendid returns.” 
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The farmer who will closely watch his 
colts at this season of the year and see 
that their wants are satisfied, wili 
make money by it. Water should be sup- 
plied several times a day and always be- 
feeding. By frequent watering they 
will not drink so much cold water at ¢ 
time which is sometimes attended with 
serious results. See that they have a 
variety of food and at regular hours, for 
they know when meal time comes as we.l 
Oats and wheat bran and 


all 


fore 


- 


as people do. 


good clover hay make the best feed for 
young stock, as they supply muscle and 
bone-growing material. See that they are 
not exposed to rainstorms—but that in 
dry weather they have a run in the pad- 
docks and fields. Have warm beds for 
them to Iie upon when they sleep—for 
they need refreshing sleep like all ani- 
mals. Keep them growing. Not a day 
should pass without some growth, cr 


what has been fed to them has been wast- 
ed. To get out of the feed 
must get weight, growth, size, and if colts 


value one 


are well fed and treated every day's feed 
will increase their value. 

In a late issue “The Horseman” says: 
“Allie Wilkes holds one best on record 


that any stallion might be proud to have, | 


to-wit, that of having the two fastest 
campaigners out in one season. He was 
represented the past season by Jupe and 
and these two studs took 
marks of 2:07% and 2:06%, respectively.” 
A little thought will show that there are 
at least two sires that stand ahead of Al- 
lie Wilkes in this respect. His two per- 
formers as mentioned by “The Horse- 
man” have an average speed of just 2:07. 
Hal Dillard has in Hal B., 2:04%, and Fan- 
ny Dillard, 2:08%, two with an average of 
2:06%, and Mambrino King has in Lady 
of the Manor, 2:044, and Dare Devil, 
2:09%4, two with an average of 2:06%. 

CLEMENT'S PROTEST 

GOSSIP. 

issue of the RURAL WORLD 
I found a paper “Prepared for the Mis- 
souri State Dairy Association, at Holden, 
Mo., Noy. 29th, 1899, by Mrs. Geo, BE. Du- 
gan of Sedalia.’ It is my opinion that to 
notice Mrs. Dugan's paper in the horse ce- 
partment would be worse than useless, 
Mrs. Dugan would not see it and would 
still go on looking for the horseless age. 
She says: ‘The horseless age is coming, 
yet we are resigned because the health of 


L. E. AND 


In a late 


civilized man does not depend to any 
marked degree upon the horse, but we 
cannot spare the cow.” 

I have heard Dr. T. E. White, our late 


State Veterinarian, state it as his opinion 
that much of the dread disease, consum)- 
tion, came from the use of tuberculous 
cattle products—milk, cream and butter, 
and it was commonly remarked that none 
who traveled with the members of the 
lecture crew and heard Dr, White on tu- 
berculous cattle, had the temerity to call 
for beef cooked rare. Physicians recom- 
mend driving behind a good horse to im- 
prove the health. One of our most suc- 
cessful drivers in the last few 
threatened wtih consumption was advised 
by his physician to leave his office and 
take to driving. As a drowning man 
catches at straws, Mr. Ketchum secured 
old Bud Crook, and with returning health 
he has campaigned one of the best strings 
of harness race horses in the whole coun- 
try. From the pen of your gifted lady 
contributor we gather such wisdom as is 
contained in the following: ‘Man's an- 
cient, useful friend, the horse, is doomed 
to swift oblivion.” 

On the horse page of the same issue we 
find that a Missouri bred gelding brought 
$7,100 under the hammer, a twelve-year- 
old mare $3,000, and her daughter $4,750, 
for brood mares. At the same sale a 
young stallion brought $20,000. Verily the 
passing of the horse is placing some 
strange guide posts along its way to the 
promised oblivion. There are now very 
few bicycles used, comparatively speak- 
ing, for pleasure riding. The fad has 
largely had its run and will grow less and 
beautifully less as we enter the new cen- 
tury. While we send locomotives, harvest- 
ers, carriages and cannon to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, we shall send 
mules to haul the cannon, horses to cut 
the wheat, and both to handle the freight 
to and from the vessels and railroads of 
all countries. The twentieth century opens 
up greater prospects for foreign markets 
and remunerative prices to American 
breeders of both horses and mules than 
any former period. The horse, the 
and the mule were among the first ani- 
mals spoken of in the Bible after the 
ark rested on Ararat. There has been no 
horseless age since man inhabited tlie 
earth, and there will be none while the 
earth supports one family of men. The 
healthy cow will do her part in furnish- 
ing health to the human family, but she 
will always be assisted by the noblest of 
all our domestic animals, the horse, 

8. M. Hood, an old friend and subscrib- 
er of the RURAL WORLD, has struck 
a paying lead of Jack on his farm, three 
miles west of Sarcoxie. !¢ is to be hoped 
that for a long time to come his Monday 
morning check for royalty will be a large 
one and come regularly. 

At Wm. L. Miller's at Pennsboro, in 
Dade county, I found one of the hand- 
somest flocks of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
I have ever seep. Mr. Miller has been 
buying the best for five or six years, and 


years 


ass, 





as a result his whole flock is better than 
many who have only a pen or two and cali 
themselves breeders, 

At the home of 8. M. Cox, South Green- 
field, | saw a four-months-old Shorthorn 
calf that he shipped by express on the 
evening of Dec. 29th at $100. One of hia 
purchases at Kansas City is one of the 
largest Shorthorn cows I ever saw, and 
will carry as much flesh as any Shorthorn 
animal | have seen in years. Morning 
Star, purchased at Marion Sooter's sale, 
is in good company, and Mr. Cox says his 
only regret is that he did not purchase 
more. Mr. Miller bought a young bull and 
says he will start a herd of registered 
stock and high grades. Many think Mr. 
Sooter’s cattle are too closely inbred, but 
the highest-priced animals at the sales 
were strongest inbred. 
Last week I saw Blondie 
and her Redwood 
This horse 


Redwood, 2:16, 
sire, Redmond, 2:15’ >. 
has grown out of his colthood 
and is now a grand stallion. Mr. Cotton 
refused $1,000 for her last week. The offer 
was made by Texas parties. He will cam- 
paign a three-year-old brother to Blondie, 
and a three-year-old by the 
out of the dam of Prince 


same sire and 


Redmond +5), 
2:22% 

At Ash found the McCartney 
Brothers, who have Don Medium, a son «tf 
Bob Riley, 2:10. The dam of this horse 
was Maud, by Prince, son of Sample, 
of St. Elmo, by Alexander's Abdallah. 
These gentlemen bred this horse 
claim that Bob Riley a brother to 
Nina Medium, and that a great mistake 
when Bob Riley was added to 
list of geldings. The Year Book gives 
Riley 2:10 (41) heats in better than 
Riley Medium, untraced, 
Riley Medium is now 18 years of age and 
was bred by Gen. W. T. Withers, dam 
Maud R., by Mambrino Patchen, and now 
has about 12 standard performers. Riley 
B., 2:10%, at three years I do not find in 
the tables of the Christmas issues. He was 
in the string of W. F. Ervin and Was one 
of the best three-year-olds out this sea- 
son. His record was only surpassed py 
The Squaw, 2:004%. The second dam of 
Don Medium was Dolly B., a Black Hawk 


Grove I 


son 


and 


was 


was made 
the 
Bob 


2:3, by dam 


mare brought out from Vermont about 
1880 by Maj. Frank Appleton, Ottawa, 
Kan., one of a matched team, which was 


purchased by the Messrs. MecCourtney, 
and they say one of the best animals they 
ever owned. A photo of the team shows 
them unusually large for a Morgan team. 
Mr. McCartney bred these mares first to 
a thoroughbred horse, and not satisfied 
with that, bred her to the gray horse 
Prince, by Sample 22411, who was attract- 
ing attention at Oswego, Kan. 

Don Medium is one of the most perfect 
types of the coach horse that can be found 
anywhere. He is a rich dark brown, with 
black points and tan markings, the white 
hind feet of Happy Medium and his sire, 
and the trotting action of Monitor and On- 
ward that showed. greater rear actioa 
than any two horses I ever saw. Don 
Medium will sire coach and carriage 
horses, if not race horses, and his colts 
should match up equal to any stallion that 
can be found; he is without a weak point. 
The Messrs. McCartney, being acquainted 
with the breeder of Bob Riley, should see 
that his pedigree is given correctly in the 
Year Book, and if Amoretta, dam of Nina 
Medium, 2:144%, by Blackwood Jr., 
dam Thistledown, 2:32%, dam of Bernice 
Medium, 2:21%, is the dam of Bob Riley, 
2:10, Amoretta should appear among the 
great brood mares. France and Germany 
may be searched from north to south, and 
from east to west, and with their paternal 
oversight of the breeders by the govern- 
ment, not one such coach horse will be 
found. I am glad such a horse has found 
his home in Green county. 

The “American Horse 
tolling the greatness of 
who was by Mambrino Patchen, whose 
dam was by Gano, out of a pacing mare, 
should look one step further and find that 
his son Elyria out of a mare by 
Telegraph, son of Black Hawk (5). Not- 
withstanding Mambrino King was one of 
the best placed horses in the world, is on 
equal terms, each having 50 in the list. Or 
compare him with Robert McGregor, bred 
only one year earlier, who has nearly 
twice as many in the list, and that at the 
of 1898 had 33 sons that 
3 daughters that 
of them being the dam of the 
souri bred colt, Grattan Boy, with- 
out the aid of the millions of either Sen- 
ator Stanford or Pa Hamlin. 

Don't let it ruffle your feathers, brother 
Parlin, but the pacing-bred pacer Blue 
Bull is in first place as a brood mare sire. 
Nutwood, whose dam was by the pacing 
bred Pilot Jr., is in first place as a sire of 
standard performers, and before 1906 will 
be first as a sire, first as a progenitor of 
speed through his sons, and first as a sire 
of producing dams, and that the tretting 
bred Robert McGregor will step into sec- 
ond place, he already being credited with 
more than George Wilkes, and having 
some of the greatest performers to his 
credit yet foaled. A sire may make a suc- 
cess in spite of close up running blood, 
but the fellows that call for more thor- 
oughbred in the trotter should quit claim- 
ing anything for the running blood that 
comes through such mares as Miss Rus- 
sell, the greatest living producer while she 
lived, or her half sister, Tackey, that gave 
Michigan the greatest sire. 

have in my possession a letter from 
Mr. L. Broadhead of Woodburn, in which 
he says Velocidad has been sparingiv 
used, Mr. Ayers says he is over 16 hands 
and weighs about 1,300 pounds. I would 
like to compare him ten years from now 
with Ansel, Don Monteith, Electric King 
and the other sons out of thoroughbred 
dams, and if he don't lead them all com- 
bined, including the wonderful Palo Alto 
and his brothers, I lose my guess as to 
the opportunities he will have. I have not 
seen him, but I doubt if any state in the 
Union can name four such coach horse 
sires as four I could name in Missouri. 


second 


Breeder, 
Mambrino King, 


ex- 


was 


close were sires 


and { had produced, one 


great Mis- 
2:08%, 


AXTELL ASB A SIRE. 


The following Is Axtell’s list for 1899: 
Axtonian 19 Axtelline 
Queen egemanl e 
Tesse 
Axmont .. .. 
Annatelle 
Acharm 
Axineer .. 
Arcola (p)....... 2: re 

The list of Axtells in the list previous 
to 1899 is as follows: 
Elloree .......... 2: pocemente A.. r> 12% 
yD obg? Se 1 116% 
Axie Lee . 





29% Axeyone é 
2:124Axelina .........2: 


















Tala 







Axtelloid 
Lectell ... 
Axtellite 

Robert F.. 


Wolfborough, Dec. 20, 1392. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle. 
Dear Sir:—I think your Elixir an excel- 


lent liniment. It sells better than any I 
ever saw, and gives the best satisfaction. 
Yours truly, 

FURBER & CLARK, Grocers. 








THE GREAT JOE PATCHEN. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The sccretary 
of the Kansas Board of Agriculture de- 
nominates Joe Patchen “a foremost horse 
of all the ages."" The wonderful record he 
has made for speed, courage and endur- | 
ance, together with his success as a sire, 
and his size and strength which stamp 
him as a horse of much valve for general 
purposes irrespective of tremendous 
entitle him to very high if not the 
highest rank. Some account of his breed- 
performances, by Mr. Charles 
Rathbone, the man who raised him, is giv- 
en in “The Horse Useful,” the December 
quarterly report of the Kansas board. 
Mr. Rathbone says: Joe Patchen, the 
pacing stallion, iron race-horse of the age, 
so well known throughout the racing cir- 
cles of the world, was foaled at Peabody, 
Kansas, May 5, 1889, and bred by C. 
M. M. Rathbone, who also bred his dam, 


speed, 


ing and 


and 





Josephine Young, by Joe Young. Patch- 
untiring courage as a race-horse 
seems without a peer. In his first year on 
the grand circuit he against the 
great Robert J., who was barred from the 
free-for-all because there none to 
match him. Mr. John G. Taylor, wh» 
owned Patchen, always said his horse ha‘l 
much speed, 


en's 
raced 


was 


and was willing to race him 
in the world. Robert J., 
champion, was of course the tar- 
Patchen raced Robert J. ali 
forced him out at Indianapolis 
and was timed separate in 2:02%, 
was a great showing for his first 


against 
ing the 
get to fire at 


any be- 


the season, 
in 2:02%, 
which 
year. 
Patchen and Robert J 
shipped to California to 

they came together 
feating Robert J. 
came together 


were both 

winter, where 
again, Patchen 
twice. Whenever they 
the following season the 
honors were easy, Patchen asserting his 
right to championship honors not only 
with Robert J., but with all comers, until 
he became famous as a_ race-horse of 
great courage and stamina. 
From the date of his birth, ten years 
ago, and after going through a severe 
course of training and racing for five 
years, he is as sound as the day he was 
foaled, which speaks well for the family 
he belongs to. Patchen Wilkes, his sire, 
has the Mambrino-Patchen Wilkes cross, 
so famous for the great race-horse quall- 
ties as well as the high rate of speed that 
has come from this union through the 
various sires Wilkes Boy, Baron Wilkes, 
Guy Wilkes, Simmons and many others. 

However, we shall not give all the cred- 
it to Patchen Wilkes. Joe Young, 2:18, 
the sire of Patchen’s dam, was the cham- 
pion trotting stallion of Kansas for sev- 
eral years, and was well known through- 
out the west as “the handsome trotting 
Stallion.” He, too, had the faultless 
limbs, free from any surplus, necessary to 
stand hard campaigning, his breeding be- 
ing the Morgan-Bashaw cross, noted for 
handsome form and hardiness of constitu- 
tion. This gives Patchen the right to be 
a horse of great endurance on both sides, 
as far as the two top crosses are con- 
cerned. How long would the mammoth 
Structures of the world stand were it not 
for their solid foundations? This holds as 
well in the animal kingdom. Wherever 
there is a foundation with hardy consti- 
tution it will show in the offspring for 
generations. Kate Moody, the granddata 
of Joe Patchen, possessed this. Her colts 
are all good feeders and could stand any 
amount of grief. We bought her at the 
age of seventeen years, after she had been 
worn out at farm work, and had never 
been bred to anything but common horses, 
although with only this opportunity her 
colts all showed speed at the trot. This 
is why we bought her, thinking if she was 
bred to some standard horse she would do 
better. Josephine, the dam of Patchen, 
was her first one by a standard horse, 
She was next bred to Westbrook, a son of 
Patchen Wilkes. From this union, at the 
age of twenty-four she dropped a 
horse colt, which we also sold to Mr. 
At the age of four 
ty days’ training, this colt could pace a 
mile in 2:15, but owing to wire cuts re- 
ceived in pasture he could not stand hard 
track work, and was used for driving pur- 
poses, 


years, 
Tay- 


lor. with nine- 


years, 


Kate 
and 


Moody was black, with tan muzzle 
flanks, about fifteen 
weighing 975 pounds, 
formation. Her 
Young, was black, three white feet, white 
in face, height about 15%, weight 1,075 
pounds. Joe Patchen is black, with four 
white feet, white in the face, height 16% 
hands, weighs 1,28 pounds, and kas a race 
record of 2:01%. 

At this writing three of his get are in 
the 2:30 list; one in 2:28, one in 2:17%, and 
one in 2:15—all pacers. > ie A 


hands high, 
and of pacing con- 


daughter, Josephine 





BREEDING IN KENTUCKY. 

There has been a great change in the 
personnel (so to speak) of the stallions in 
this country within the last few years. At 
one time there were from 90 to 100 trot- 
ting stallions in service within a radius of 
a few miles of Lexington. Many of these 
have died. Some have gone to Europe and 


some to distant parts of this country, 
says “Iconoclast” in “The American 
Horse Breeder.”” Others have changed 


their location by but 
time Red Wilkes 
ably the great competing horses. 
Wilkes is no longer here, but Onward is, 
and probably the best preserved trottin 
Stallion of his age. Simmons was taken 
away and died. Wilton was taken away 
and brought back. Baron Wilkes has left 
to stay. Norval has also gone to remain. 
Dictator, Harold, Belmont, Cyclone and 
many others of the older horses have tak- 
en their final departure. They have filled 
out the measure of their existence and 
younger horses are now supplying their 
places. There is every reason to believe 
that these will achieve as much success 
and as much celebrity as their predeces- 
sors. 

There is one general fact to be noted of 
these younger horses as compared with 
those that preceded them. The horses of 
ten to twelve years ago were mainly 
Hambletonian and Wilkes. The present 
supply are generally Wilkes and Election- 
eer. I recall no stallion now in service ia 
this section of the country bred on the 
male side in the Mambrino Chief line, 
though those without some infusion of 
Mambrino Chief blood are rare indeed. I 
think of but two or three without Mam- 
brino Chief admixture and none that does 
not trace to Hambletonian. There is one 
stallion that is descended paternally from 
the Clay family, but his dam was by Vol- 
unteer and his second dam by Hamble- 
tonian. 

The Wilkes family is still in great force. 
Onward, Jay Bird, Young Jim, Patchen 


a few miles. At that 
and Onward were prob- 
Red 





Wilkes, Wilton, Wilkes Boy, Ashland 
Wilkes, Allie Wilkes, Chestnut King, 
Moko, Silent Brook, J. J. Audubon and 


Red Chute (inbred Wilkes) are all repre- 


sentatives of the Wilkes family Moko, 
Mr. Harkness’ great son of Baron Wilkes, 
has signalized his entrance to the list of 
sires by producing two of the 
markable two-year-olds of the 
of them, Fereno (2:17), is the 


most re- 
year. One 


fastest two- 


year-old trotting filly of the year, whil: 
\ J J. Audubon, a son of Alcyone, is the 
' sire of Audubon Boy (trial 2:14), prob- 


fastest two-year-old pacing trial 
All that he lacked of taking 
2:12 was a 


‘ably the 
of the year 
a record as good as 
drive him out in his race. 

Electioneer stallions are in 





horse to 


neariy | 
Alfred G 
a son of Electioneer, 


The 
as strong force as the Wilkes 
though by 
by the “old horse,"’ 
age and number 
tion, by Electioneer, 
Maud S8., is coming to 
rapidly. Bow Bells, 
Beautiful Bells, is 
among the great stallions of 
a sire of uniform, extreme and early 
His brothers, Bleetric Wilkes 
each of which has proven himself 


and no" 
is the first in point of 
Expedi 


sister to 


of performers 
out of a 
the front 
by Electioneer, 


very 
out of 
already remarkable 
the country 
as 
speed and 


Belsire, 


worthy of his pre-eminently great line- 
age; Cecilian, a son of Electioneer, that 
has sired Endow (2:14%), holder of the 


two-year-old gelding record; Sunny Slope 


| sire of the fast two-yoar-old Mary Beau 

fort; Hummer, the sire Of Bouncer, that 
is but a few miles away, and John G. Car- 
lisle, a son of Norval, that has proved un 
exceptionally good sire of early speed 
within easy reach, are all in the stud 


Reverting to the Wilkes family, it is 
proper to mention thatM all probability 
Allerton will belong to the Lexington stud 
and that Oakland Baron may 
also be located here, His brother, 
Oaks, is but a few miles away, and Glen 
Lake Onward, a fast and well-bred son of 
Onward, is not remot® and the 
known Hinder Wilkes is easily 
cessible. 

While for about four years there was 
very little breeding done, that little 
of the best, and the young mares pro- 
duced were, for the most part, kept at 
home because the demand was very lim 
ited. These, with the older ones that were 
kept over, make up a very considcrable 
trotting harem. A good many of the 
greatest brood mares, those that were 
well known as producers, have been sold, 
but in the meantime a new, and what will 
probably prove a greater lot, because 
more highly bred, have been coming on. 
As the records of the last year or two ful- 


next year, 
Baron 


well- 


sire ac- 


was 


ly attest, many of these have already 
been proving themselves excellent pro- 
ducers. 


Trotting horse breeding is nothing of not 
progressive. 1 do not risk anything in the 
assertion that while there are not now as 
many great farms with large bands of 
brood mares, there are a number well 
supplied with what are destined to prove 
better bands of brood mares than we have 


ever had before. Among these | might 
instance the Walnut Hall and Patchen 
Wilkes farms. They have more of the 


Wilkes and Electioneeer blood than at any 
previous period, and from these strains 
will come the great brood mares as well 


as the great stallions of the immediate 
future. 
There are also many similar establish- 


ments that are very rich in great produc- 
ing blood. There are many great brood 
mares scattered all through the breeding 
district, often in the hands of small breed- 
Many of these have been wise enough 
their best, and the period is now 
hand when the wisdom of this 
will be demonstrated. I don’t think 
1 hazard much in asserting that among 
these the Red Wilikes and Onward mares 
will prove especially valuable. Of course 
there are other sons of Wilkes and Elec- 
tioneer whose daughters will rank very 
high, as well as those of Mambrino Chief 
and Pilot Jr, 

I do not, on the whole, 
great provision to be 
that trotting-horse breeding in Kentucky 
now stands upon a higher ground than 
that the prospects are 
flattering for producing a higher 
trotting horses than we 
know more about 
uniting good strains than they ever knew, 
individ- 
ny errone- 
red better 
They have 
The failures 
successes of the past have 
There is not 


ers. 
to save 
close at 


course 


descent. 
think it requires 


able to prophesy 


ever before, and 
class oi 
have produced 
previously Breeders 
selecting good 


discarded me 


as well as about 








uals. They have 





ous conceptions, and have lea 
the 
learned much by 
as well as the 
taught them useful lessons. 
the desire 

They have learned that one good brood 
mare is worth a dozen inferior ones. They 
believe that “any old thing” 
will do for a dam—they all want the best, 
even if they but one. They know 
that while a great brood mare may come 
from indifferent breeding, it is by far the 
safest to the blood to start 
with, and not have to experiment wiih 
great numbers, most of which are likely 
to prove failures because of indifferent 
blood. They desire to minimize the risk, 
just as other sensible business men d» in 
other industries. 


true pathway of success. 


adversity. 


same for numbers. 


do not now 


have 


select best 


CARE OF THE MOUTH. 





An feature in growing good 
harness horses is attention to the 
mouth as will make it certain that it is in 
and masticate food 


otherwise it 


essential 
such 


a condition to receive 
with comfort to the animal, 


and become emaciat- 





may partially starve 
ed before is awarewf it or has a sus- 
| picion what the trouble is, says the “lowa 
This is bad enough in the 
' mature horse, but in the young, growing 
colt it is much worse, for the stunting of 
any kind of live stock during the growing 
period is very rarely ever fully recovered 
from. We do not now refer to actual dis- 
eases of the mouth, but rather to those 
irregularities in the teeth that create pain 
and thereby deter the young horse from 
enjoying and thriving upon the food giv- 
en him, Sometimes a split tooth will cause 
a small sliver to penetrate the gum or the 
side of the cheek; sometimes the displaced 
crown of a milk molar will cause a great 
deal of trouble, of which the real cause is 
unsuspected. Some horses have teeth that 
are soft or soft in spots, and they wear 
unevenly, making a tooth that lacerates 
the tongue or cheek. Some have elong- 


| Homestead.’ 








Horse Owners! se 


Caustic 








| 









ated molars that need the rasp Young 
horses from two to four years old often 


suffer from the development of the perma- 


R. S. MAIRS,, Reger, Sullivan Co., Mo. "°°? *°"Heretore warm. 


Seveter ofand dealer in pore Lice Hesetene Oattle. Sir Allewell No. 68773, & worthy son of 











nent mioars behi Oorrector No. ‘6 heads the berd. choice b: and individ good. Ohoice 
ars behind the temporary ones, ene balls and heifers tor sale. Also 100 pare bred heavy weight Brabma chickens. 

and the difficulty can only be reached by isitors always Correspond Farm two miles m Reger. Tele- 

extracting the latter. Horses suffer from | = ¢ SUnaaeais 

decayed teeth, too, and often from the ac- 


cumulation of food of 


tooth, 


bits of corn cop 
fetid 
and injurious 


The 


about a diseased making a 


repulsive 
health of the 


odor that is very 


to the animal lampas 


Scottish King, out of Red 
for sale cheap. Addre 


Peabody Shorthorns and Berkshires 


"i tew extra good youn 


balls from 18 months to 2 years. Also the 
aid, and by a grandson of ‘Imp. be 7 eeetst: 


raickshank bul! 
shires, all ages 
arshali, Mo 


foo Berk 


UNE K. KING, 





which is not a disease but a congested 


condition of the “bars 
the 


creased quantity 


due'to rapid de 


velopment of teeth and to the in- 
of blood which such de- 
velopment calls to the 


feeding trouble 


mouth, often gives 


but it can be cured by 


FAMOUS DEHORNING CRAYON! 


Parmers can do their own deho 
weeks old. Dover faile ~ — the L- 
dag in the year 





rning and save money. Used 
One crayon will deborn 80 > oes 


on calves from one day to eight 
es 





et ost b an 
vy the most prominent cattionen ‘ot = 1, ~. States. Prices), 
r Canad IRWIN 


to any address in U. 8. or 


sent 4 mail ip a neat package 
Linots. 








pricking the congested parts to bring the 


blood and then washing the mouth with 
alum water Indeed, nearly all the diffi- 
culties we now have in mind are simple 


and easily overcome merely by giving at- 


tention from time to time to the 
of the The principal reason wiv 
they do the harm that often results from 


them is that horaes 
expert | 
| 
i 
| 


condition 





mouth 


sO Many owners of 
who make no pretense to being 
horsemen, overlook the necessity for fr 


examination of the mouth to s 
that there are no lacerations or other « 


ditions that interfere with good feeding 











Answers to enamtons in ee Gime de 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, State 
Veterinarian for Missouri. Write ques- 
tions on one side of paper only, and sep- 
arate from other business. 


rt- 








HEAVES 


Frederick Hukriede of 
has a horse with the heaves and wanis 
the RURAL WORLD to tell him what to 
do with him. Dr. T. E. White, State Vet- 
erinarian, answers as follows: 

Heaves is an incurable 
fact that the trouble is due to a rupture 
of the air cells of the lungs, the air rush- 
ing in and out with each respiration—the 
ruptural edges are kept apart so that it 
becomes impossible for them to again 
unite. The evil can, however, be palliated 
to some extent by careful feeding. In the 
first place limit the hay; seven pounds in 
the twenty-four hours is all he should be 
allowed, and then only at night. Always 
water before feeding grain, giving also at 
least an hour's rest after feeding it. 

By limiting the hay you will decrease 
the size of the stomach and thereby give 
more lung or breathing space. You will 
need to keep up this plan of feeding for 
some time before you see any results. At 
first your horse will lose flesh, but by aad 
by he will take on fat without the dis- 
tended stomach and will really be and feel 
the better for it, 


Lincoln couniy 


disease from the 


FISTULA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you 
please let me know through your paper 
what will cure fistula before it breaks? | 
find plenty of recipes for curing fistula 
after it breaks. W. W. ELSON. 

Benton Co., Ark. 

Answered as follows ' by 
White, State Veterinarian: 

As a rule, fistula is caused by an in- 
jury. In time the bruised tissue becomes 
dead, and the surrounding parts being arf- 
fected by the obstructed circulation, an 
inflammation sets up which causes pus to 
form and accumulate, The matter having 
no outlet it burrows between the inter- 


Dr. T. &. 


stices of the muscles and new centers of 
inflammation, and decay are started. 

To treat successfully—dissect all de- 
cayed and decaying material, and if thor- 
oughly done you will have a wound 
healthy in flesh and bone, and one that 
will heal readily, with the same simple 
remedies used in barb wire cuts. 

If from some other cause an enlarge- 


ment forms on the withers and there is no 
decay going on within, it indicates a 
tumor of some kind. If painful and fever- 
ish, a wet pad kept constantly on it both 
night and day for several days, tends to 
reduce the swelling and to drive it away. 
Any number of cases have been cured by 
this method, 

On the other hand, if the tumor is cold, 
i. e., has no fever in it, a good blister of 
strong tincture of iodine applied daily 
with a brush will be the proper remedy, 
first, however, clipping away the hair 
from the parts. This treatment must be 
kept up until a good blister is establisned, 





Cripple Creek, Colo., July 16, 1897. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
Dear Sirs:—Having cured with your 


Kendall's Spavin Cure a very severe case 
of Spavin on both legs of a valuable horse 
two years ago and have used it for other 
sores, etc., on horses, and in every case 
found it to do the work effectually. Please 
send me your Horse Book by return mail, 
as I keep several horses I find it most 
valuable. Your medicine is here in stock 
at all times. I enclose you stamp for the 
books. Yours truly 
CHARLES HASCALL. 












Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, Curbs, and 
™ All’ Form . s of Camenoss’ Viel id to 


hi Priee, ® 
yA Se Asa Tinimene for i& it has no Senal: 
ye hte r druggist for Kendal ‘. avin Core, also 


the book 
De. b's, KENDALL COMPANY, ENOSBURG FALLS, VT" 


GARCET, ae : 
Lump Jaw, Big Knee, 53a. *_"- 

in fact, any inflammed, 
caked or soft bunch, 
also strained joints 
cured with 


ABSORBINE 


RelievesRheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
$2.00 per bottle delivered, or at regular 
dealers, 25 cents for sample bottle. 
Pamphlets free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“CORED TO DEATH” 
many we 




















50 SHORTHORN BULLS and 
ale. They were sired by the 
1 Grand Victor Leonard 130844, 
Batcordy 100704 Duke of Hardson 123967. First 
and last pure Orvickshanks, the other two 
Graickshenk reds. 


ea FRUS nessa ee. 
40%, Jersey Heifers 


FOR SALE! 
Will come fresh in the spring. Price 
s30 each. JOHN PATTERSON, 
Kirksville, Mo. 








a Wondks VAC 


_| WILLIAM MAFFITT, 







“Pasteur” Black Leg Vaccine 


The original and genuine preventive vaccine remedy for blackleg. Officially 


endorsed in all the cattle raising states. 
head in the U.S. A. during the last 4 years. 


Successfully used upon 1,500,000 
Write for official endorsements 


and testimonials from the largest and most prominent stockraisers of the 


country. ‘‘Single’’ 


treatment vaccire for ordinary 
treatment vaccine for choice herds. 


stock;’’ ‘‘Double’ 


REGISTERED—"‘BLACKLEGINE’’—tTrRapE Mark. 


‘ 


*Pasteur’’ 
| ments require 


applied. 


INE 


aes treatment Blackleg Vaccine ready for use (no set of instru- 
Sold in packages ;—No. 1 (10 head) $1.50; No. 2 (20 head) 
= | $2.50; No. 3 (60 head) 86.00. Easil 


No experience necessary. 
CoO 48 Fifth Axe. 
*9 HICAGO. 


Branch Offices: Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 








President. 


kinds lof Live iStock. 
buyers stationed here. 


CHARLES PARSONS, 
Vice-President. 





W.A. RAMSAY, 
Sec’y & Treas 


MISSOURI STOCK YARDS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FORMERLY UNION STOCK YARDS,’ 8r. Lovis. 


The Missouri Stock Yards are the only wholesale stock yards in 8+. 


Louis for the sale of ai 
* and dressed beef plants in St. Louis hav 





b unload their stock directly into these 


yards. Your stock will bring highest market prices. 


W. A. RAMSAY, Manager. 





©. @. ENOX, Vice-Pres 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


H. P. OHESLEY, General Mgr. 


OHAS. T. JONES, Superintendens. 















ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. 


Your Whole Family 


Ne TOT —Exwnsion Top Sorrey, with double fend. ap poy 
ole or chalte. Price, Go. An good carctiotor Sud'more, S250! so wom ou enema cnge Siroten tees No. 180—Double Buggy Har- 
calecilan ta the aouniey ca wo crake 190 caplan of veleten one 66 a Spit w ih celery aed Nk 


Weald Be Satiefied 


you abie. "ening on oat ge fou . 
TS mete 





















Down’”’ 


and round the rest of its length. 
shotgun butt. 


“Takes ship. 


“STEVENS FAVORITE” RIFLE. 
LL Teena caracomenmieenatlie 


In the ‘‘Favorite’’ Rifle we offer a 
strong and thoroughly-made arm, 
perfect in symmetry, safe, accurate 
and portable. The price is as low as 
is consistent with the best workman- 
For this rifle the standard 
length of barrel is 22 inches; it is 
octagon to forward end of fore-end, 


The stock is finely modeled, and has a 
The weight of rifle complete a 4 pounds. 
ree for a club of 10 subscribers and $10. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 





Without a Peer,” 


Writes a re 
years, of the 





million readers. 


published in America. 


One Dollar For One Year. 





ular subscriber, who has read it for many 
wice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 

It is BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the big- 

gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 

It is strictty Repusrican in 
politics, but t is above all 4 NEwsPaPser, and gives aLL 
THE NEws promptly, accuratel 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an mvvatu- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Papsr. 

Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 

Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTI NG Co., 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Elither Address, $1.25 Net. 


and impartially. Ir 1s 
erchant or Professional 


ST. LOUIS, MO 















1889. The **Correctors’’ are here. 1899. 
The *‘Improvers’’ are coming. 
WEAVERGRACE HEREFORDS. 
The The 
Weavergrace Weavergrace 
ast resent 
fs sealed will bear 
with the the 
approval closest 
oF ag 
America’s an 
Stockmen. a eee 





— 
ion nd'for Here- 


othe, Mo. 
G. W. JOHNSON, 


~ Lexington, Mo ‘ 
Breeder of Polled Darh 


good ingest “Write tor wiki wager: roll marked, 


aps and sold om a 
tord literature 








L. K. HASSLTINB, Dorchester, Green Oo., Mo, 


RICHY BSR 


Pride Ranier atensed 
Anguscatt! e. Also Polan 
Obina hogs. J. P. Vissering. box 18, Melville, I 








* SHORTHORN CATTLE! 
osiies tor oon records; ey 
S os we ik for if taken soon. 

your wants. ; 

town. 8. W. COX, Bo. Mo. 


ENGLISH Fa: itsiapst ti 


Before Buying aNe 
Harness 


Send 5 etx. in ar to pay postage on descriptive cat- 
alugue 100 styles of single and duuble eak-fan 
Leather Harnexs to select . We Sold direct to the 


consumer at whulesale price. PANY he 
ek cay eh ia 





Look at that Leg! 


THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RING 
Cured with HAMER’S SURE CURE or 
der" Been also Deena Wire = 
Suro, Ware, Splat Collar boils, 


Led 
age I pamervis 


H, H. Ei Haman, formers 
20 dOCkS Nd. dennels 


See Se, Write for 
price. 


aay 4% L. ESaBAUGH 
Festus, Mo. 











WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
(CRo-coacaaomnnonons sd) 


Boys Girls can kel-Pt 
‘atch, oe. ” Chaise a an Neer! Pa _ 
1 doa. Packayes of Bluine at 10 cents cache 
ie. full pcarees by return mail and 
sare jum Tee sakes rome. 
BLUINE ores $00, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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Special 60 Days’ Offer! 


Wagon and Stock Scales of all makes at 8 dis- 


Scales at 40 ‘0 per cont discount for cash. Have 
soalee with self-aaai 


Brown's ion, Mo. 





aint, Wahine tire ties h ane geser; 
horses 
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Some Cirele. 


RURAL WORLD 
CHERUBS 





Written for the 
TO RAPH AEL s 


Frances P. Carson 


Tell pore sweet cherubs, so pure and so 
with t soft, drooping wings and with wind 
tossed hair 

thou 
grace 
And gazest 


As thy forms of dimpled 


restest 


aloft with enraptured face 


What has arrested thy swift lofty 
flight? : 
What is revealed to thy wondering sight 
For methinks I read in thine upturned 
eyes, 
Adoration, joy and happy surprise 
away 
better 


From far 


angel lands didst thou flit 
To watch 


the bright dawn of a 
day? 

Didst thou trace way by the heav- 
enly light 

Left by the Be 


flight? 


thy 


thlehem Star in its 


When angels hovered o'er Bethlehem’s 
plains, 
Didst thou, 
strains 
The peace and good will that came to 
the earth 
With the 
birth? 


too, proclaim in heavenly 


Babe at his lowly 


sinless 


With soft, sweet voice I thought they 
made reply, 
“Yes, we are come 
high, 
And by 
His holy 


here 


from happy lands on 
our Father bid to hover near 
Child, ‘tis this our mission 


And when yon lovely Child is wrapped in 
sleep, 
his rude, manger cot close watch we 


By 


keep, 
And of all the 
while 
in his 


smile. 


his Homeland whisper 


Till dreams he answers with a 


In waking hours we leave him not alone, 
But keep his feet from many a stumbling 
stone. 
His guard through childhood we are bid 


to be, 
Adoring, loving his sweet company.’ 


the RURAL WORLD. 
BOB. 


Written for 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Flakes of snow were beginning to fall 
when she went into the house. The peo- 
ple were gathering in the bright church 
before she lighted her lamp and sat down 
with her feet to the little stove. She 
heard sweet young voices singing about 
“Peace on earth” “Christmas Bells,” 
and she smiled when she said to herself: 
“It’s almost like being over there with 
them and being young again.” So she 
listened to the music and saw the happy 
people going in. She took her Bible and 
read over the sweet old story of Bethle- 
hem’s baby. She read on and on; the 
lights went out in the church and the 
happy ones went home carrying gifts giv- 
en and taken in the name of the One 
about whom she read.’ The wind blew the 
snow around the old house and piled it 
into the vine that encircled her window, 
framing the picture of a little old woman 
in her arm chair with her lamp and fire 
and open Bible. People smiled as they 
looked into her window and said: ‘She 
looks very comfortable.’ At last she read 
where Christ found himself almost for+ 
saken by all, but in his great anguish of 
mind and body he provided a home for 
his mother, and there she stopped read- 
ing. Never before in her life had she felt 
so utterly alone. ‘‘Where could I go?” 
she asked herself. She remembered how 
Carrie had come to her with tears just 
before she left her and had said: ‘‘Moth- 
er, it breaks my heart that I cannot take 
you home with me, but I can’t now, but 
I am going to try to arrange it before 
very long.”” The mother had replied: ‘O, 
don't cry, child; I'm used to the old place 
here and I should get very home-sick | 
know, and then such a plain old body as 
I am would feel dreadfully out of place in 
your fine house. Don’t worry about me, 
dear!” Jamie was too far away and 
where was Bob? She forgot her loneli- 
ness and the feeling of wrong treatment 
that she sometimes had, in the anxiety 
she felt for her wayward son. “I forgive 
Carrie, poor thing; she has her troubles. 
I thank God for Jamie, and if I could 
only see Bob once more and know he was 
all right I think I could go in peace,” she 
said. 

She closed her eyes 
Bob; over and over she repeated the 
same pitiful pleading prayer and then 
God sent angels into the gray old house. 
Perhaps they came trooping in through 
the snow-wreathed window and_ the 
cracked door—beautiful, bright-winged 
things from Heaven—and they brought 
back the loved and lost; even her youth 
came back to her. Oh! how happy she 
was! And the dear ones kissed her over 
and over. They romped through the 
house; they told her that she had been 
dreaming, that she was not old. She 
looked into her husband's face; she saw 
him not tottering and old but in the full 
vigor of manhood. Jamie was there and 
Carrie, Milly and Tom, and wayward, 
warm-hearted, impetuous Bob, came with 
his boyish laughing face—all gay, bright, 
happy children with the bloom of a fade- 
less youth in their faces. How happy she 
was, but the thought came, as it some- 
times comes in dreams, that she would 
soon awake and find was only a 


and 


and prayed for 


it 








REMNANTS OF 


SILK RIBBONS:x0¢F REE 


We have 
purch- 
ased, at 
recent 
whole- 
sale auc- 
tion sales 


nest 
quality of Ribbons in the market, of different San, in 
a variety Of tashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, 
dows, scarfs, etc., etc. Nolady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. 

Our stock of "Silke Ribbons, from which we put up these 
a$-cent packages, consists "of Crown Ed , Gros Grain, 
More, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Brocade, Striped Otto- 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 
bons suited to the wants of our lady friends. 

We put up carefully assorted packages of these Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants less than one yard long, 

and all first-class, useful goods. 

We will send 1 package for 35 cents, silver, or 36 cunts 
an 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed in boxes, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Address PARIS RIBBON 
CO., Box 3045, New York — ¥ ¥. 


dream. . They laughed at her doubts. “Oh! 
that cannot be,” they said. They must 
have been with her for a long time, for 
she told them, as they gathered about 
her, the sweet old story of Christ and the 
first Christmas. Then she sent them to 
bed and she filled the row of stockings 
that hung behind the stove. The scene 
grew dimmer, the light faded and went 
a chill crept over her, the rising 
wind shook the old house and she awoke. 

The lamp was burning dimly, the fire 
had gone out and the room was cold. The 
lonely littl woman bent her gray head 
and shook with sobs because it was only 
a dream. Then she crept feebly to her 
lonely bed and cried again and prayed: 
“O, God! Bob is all I have in this world 
that I can go to; please send him to me, 
and send him quick.’”’ At last she feil 
into a troubled sleep. As the gray dawn 
of the Christmas morning crept into the 
shabby old room a knock was at the door. 
Bob had come 


out, 


Her prayer was answered; 
7. 7 > 

after in America’s summer 
where soft breezes wafted the per- 
of flowers and beyond the orange 
could be seen the shimmer of the 
ocean, in a room surrounded by 
every comfort that money could buy. 
Bob knelt to receive his mother's parting 
blessing. The gray shadows were creep- 
ing over the sweet old face and she felt, 
rather than saw, his tears that wet her 
feeble hands, which touched his hair and 
caressed his face. She prayed softly at 
inaudibly: “God bless 
in his work for Thee; 
she has many trials; forgive 
Father, where she has sinned ia 
and for my son who kneels 
beside me I pray a great blessing, and as 
Thou didst send him to comfort me in 
my age and loneliness, O send Thy com- 
forter to him when I am gone, for Thy 
Son's sake." 

And but Bob's 
sounded in his mother’s ears as he said, 
J. N.C, 


Five 
land, 
fume 


years 


grove 
blue 


almost 
my 


times 

Jamie, son, 
bless Carrie; 
her, O, 


Thy sight; 


softly clearly voice 

“Amen!”’ 
Holt Co., Mo. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

LAKE RIDGE GOSSIP. 


September passed in the great 
woods north of here. We camped out for 
five weeks beside a pretty stream near the 
foot of one of the Vedder Mountains. I 
had the pleasure of being the first white 
woman who had even penetrated so far 
north in this direction. During the au- 
tumn the woods changed some, but we 
miss the glory of changing colors found 
in the woodland southward. There are 
so many evergreens here. 
little frost. I never enjoyed anything 
more than those days in camp. It was all 
new to both my husband and me. A par- 
ty of ladies came visiting, perhaps 
dozen in all. They brought a number of 
small folks that kept us all busy as long 
as they stayed. 

After dinner 
three or four 
much to the 
timid ladies. 

A member.of Parliament came also and 
tried roughing it. We got some insight 
to British politics from him. It was ‘all 
much like the political business at 
home that one can scarcely tell the dif- 
ference. : 

This camping out was one of the red 
letter times in my life. I came home 
from the trip better in every way. Now, 
when meeting one of the friends that 
were with us, we say, “‘Oh, for the old 
camp days once more.”’ It took us a week 
to gather up the broken threads of home 
life and get things to going as of old. 

It has an exceedingly pleasant 
winter so far, here on the mountain side. 
We have been building; have had much 
company and have made several pleasant 
trips, so have had no time to be lonely. 

There are so many single men in this 
land. We found a man living near our 
camp who had not been out with a wagoa 
for ten years. He had carried his things 
in and out (over a trail cut through the 
woods) on foot or horseback. He told me 
some queer stories of men who lived alone 
for years until they acted like wild crea- 
tures. Some of them have committed 
suicide. He said no truer thing was ever 
said than, “It was not good for man to 
live alone.”’ 

On the trail to Mount Baker many little 
cabins may be found far up the moun- 
tain in the great woods, where gaunt, 
wild-eyed men dwell, who have lived for 
years alone. Thirty miles southeast, the 
Mount Baker mines are being opened up, 
which promise a rich harvest of wealth 
to the hardy men who dare all things for 
the gold found in their rugged depths. 
Mount Baker is an extinct volcano, about | 
40 miles from here and 10 miles from the | 
mines. 

The hunting season has commenced in 
earnest, The boys brought in a fine deer 
the other day. The largest I ever saw. 
He had great horns, which told that he 
was six years old. 

Up to Dec. 15 everything was green and 
growing nicely. The hollyhocks were in 
bloom. The rose bushes were green, the 
raspberries and strawberries green, and 
growing finely. 

I could surprise the parson himself on 
cabbage if he should come visiting. We 
have the finest I ever saw. I put out 700 
plants, and I believe not a dozen failed 
to head. They are white, sweet, solid 
heads, that would delight the heart of a 
Dutchman. 

Thanksgiving was very beautiful to us 
this year, for the young daughter came 
home with her husband to live near us, 
and we were all at home once more, 

Dec. 15 we had our first snow-storm and 
began to feed the cattle. Now we have 
the promise of a white Christmas. 

When you read this the century will be 
finished and another commenced. I wish 
I could find time to write a personal letter 
to the dear old friends, but that is more 
than I have time to do. Please accept my 
heartfelt wishes for all things sweet and 
good to you in the new century now 
close at hand. 

Rosa Autumn's last letter touched me 
deeply, ‘‘Neglected Opportunities.’’ Ah! 
me, I sometimes fear they build a barrier 
between us and Heaven. I have a little 
ache in my heart whenever I think of a 
letter that I should have written her, but 
waited day after day for the more con- 
venient season. 

Nina, old friend, welcome back once 
more. Please come often. There was a 
time in your girlhood days when your 
name was ever in the Home Circle, and 
for some years after. And I believe 
Nancy’s ghost, or some one connected 
with that lively spirit, owes me a letter, 
if I am not mistaken as to-her identity. 

Will some one tell me of Walnut of Ari- 
zona? I met two gentlemen on my trip 
out here who knew of him, and rode on 
the range with him in Arizona. We would 
be glad to hear from any of the old-time 


was 


fired 
dynamite, 
certain 


some of the 
salutes with 
discomfiture 


boys 


of 


80 


been 





We have very | 


a, 


friends, or any of the new friends who 
care to come. Many are the words we 
wish to speak to them, but space forbids. 
While I was away from home a lady 
came to Sumas City, who had written to 
me of this land several times. I did 
not get the letter telling of her arrival 
until after she had left. 

If any of the Home Circle friends con- 
template visiting this land, please write 
me, before starting for Washington. 
Wishing all a happy, happy New Year, I 
will bring this hour’s pleasant (to me at 
least) gossip to a close. 

ELLA CARPENTER. 

Whatcom Co., .Wash. 


TAKE YOUR MEDICINE. 

“Some rain must fall into every life,”’ 

skies are always clear; 

eye but somes has to feel 

dampness of a te 

No heart is always light and giad, no cup 
is ever sweet, 

No lifepath always free from thorns that 
wound the toiling feet, 

But when the cares seem heaviest then 

courage should be shown, 

angry clouds can be dispelled and 

scattered with a moan, 

And when your sun is cloaked from sight 
restrain the rising curse— 

Just take your pill and thank the Lord 
it isn’t any worse. 


no 


No the 


No 


The man who dodges in affright when 
trouble lightnings flash, 

Who cringes like a beaten cur beneath 
affiiction’s lash, 

Whose lips are pale with mute despair, 
whose head is lowly bowed, 

Whose timid spirit is appalled 
threatening cloud, 

Can never hope to breast the waves on 

life’s tempestuous sea. 

never hope to hold his 

men more brave than he; 

timid mortal, show your nerve, 

every reverse, 

And take your pill and thank the Lord it 
isn't any worse. 


at every 


Can place with 


So, fight 


The men who plant their feet upon the 

summit of success 

they who never faltered 

fronted by distress— 

Who sanded well the slip'ry 
rigid upper lip, 
And snickered in the face 
never lost their grip. 
Then courage take, ye faint of heart; 
clouds will pass away, 

The sunbeams of success again upon your 
paths will play; 

Don’t sit around with scowling face 
every word a curse, 

And take your pill and thank the Lord it 
isn't any worse. 


Are when con- 
track, kept 
of care and 


the 


, your 


—Selected. 


WORDS OF SYMPATHY. 


Mrs. Menaugh has my 
thies for her recent bereavement. 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Menaugh’s 
_mother on one when I 
was greatly impressed with her real kind- 
liness of heart, and genial, unaffected 
manner. She was, I am certain, a faith- 
ful friend, and kind, warm-hearted 
neighbor. To the bereaved daughter, her 
loss can never be replaced. Only Time, 
the great consoler, and the Divine prom- 
ises of the blessed Redeemer can palliate 
jher great sorrow. NINA 


sincere sympa- 
I had 





or two occasions, 


a 
} 
| 


| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
KIND WORDS. 


What a charm there is in kind words: 
How very few there are who really know 
the intrinsic value of words kindly spoken 
or even think of the happiness they may 
bring to those around us. In every day 
routine of life we are too heedless of the 
words we speak, too apt to forget, in the 
joys and cares of our own lives, that 
there are others, weary and suffering, to 
whom kind words may come as rays of 
bright sunshine, cheering into life 
their careworn spirits. Especially is this 
so of the young and thoughtless, those 
who are just entering upon the realities 
of life, to whom the trials and weariness 
of this earthly pilgrimage are yet 
known, not, cannot, know the true 
value of kind words. Those only who have 
felt the want of them, perhaps bitterly, 
can know their inestimable worth. He 
who has wandered far away, has lain sick 
and lonely beneath a distant sky, seeing 
around him only strange faces, can tell 
how more than welcome would have been 
the kindly spoken words of loved ones and 
friends at home. Let it, then, be the rule 
of all to speak kindly at all times, that 
our pathway, and that of others, through 
ife, may be made more joyous and happy. 

The Cliff, Ill. DYPE. 


new 


un- 
do 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
NANCY'S OUTING 
Every weekly visit of the RURAL 
WORLD moves me to speak out in meet- 
ing, but when you hear my woeful story, 
you'll not wonder at my silence. When 
writing last my husband had gone to 





| 


, North Dakota for his health. He im- 
| proved so rapidly that he was able to 
| start home again in less than two 
months. While coming through Minne- 
sota his car was wrecked at Granite Falls. 
His traveling companion was instantly 
killed and my husband was badiy injured. 
His cuts and bruises, though very severe 
are healed, but his spine was injured in 
the fall and we fear that he will nevef 
fully recover. Our grown son returned 
immediately and we are a happy family 
of four, notwithstanding our misfortunes. 

As soon as my husband recovered suf- 
ficiently to ride out, he insisted on my 
taking an outing. So we harnessed Nellie 
to the surrey and started to Willow 
Springs—33 miles distant—to visit a good, 
old Boone Co., Mo., family of friends. 
How we enjoyed talking over old times. 
The wife and I were school-girls at Steph- 
ens College, then under charge of Presi- 
dent Hollis. In the home of this friend is 
a little granddaughter, the brightest, 
prettiest, cutest little girlie. I never was 
given to going into rhapsodies over ba- 
bies, but this little lady will certainly 
make her mark in the world if her girl- 
life proves as promising as her babyhood. 

We continued our trip, passing througa 
Cabool and Mountain Grove. We saw 
some most amusing signs. One was: ‘‘Not 
no huntin on this farm, nur no shutin.” 
The next was “Bailed hay for sail.” My 
better half remarked, that it was baled 
for commerce, he supposed, and was 
probably intended to be sent across the 
ocean. Another read, “No hunting Aloud 
on this farm.” We thought that hunters 
would be expected to use noiseless pow- 
der and to shoot in a whisper. 

After leaving Mountain Grove, we drove 
about six-miles when we stopped at a 
lovely home to inquire for our friends, 
but before we reached the door they came 
out to meet us, as they were visiting at 
this home. We were invited in and made 
to partake of the marriage feast. The 
daughter had been married several days 
before. She married a son of an old 
member of the Home Circle, who has been 
at rest over a year. The arch under 
which the couple was married was still 
standing; it was a mass of beautiful flow- 
ers and vines that still scented the room. 
The stand on which was placed the wed- 
ding presents was loaded with silverware, 





hand-painted china, sets of damask linen, 


lamps, ete. So we felt very much as 
though we were invited wedding guests. 

Music was proposed. The bride played 
the accompaniments and led in singing. 
There were about twenty of us and all 
the parts were carried and the singing 
was good. Then our friends and our- 
selves gathered up our belongings and de- 
parted for their home. We spent four 
days very pleasantly with these friends. 

On our return we stayed over night in 
Houston, arriving home Saturday morn- 
ing, having driven not less than 100 miles. 
We were very tired, but much benefited 
by the outing. Though my tour was not 
so extended as May Myrtle’s, I'm sure I 
derived quite as much pleasure from it. 
For a genuine good time give me a trip 
in a wagon with extended body for bed 
springs, taking bedding, then camp out 
night and day—in fact metamorphose 
one’s self into a Gypsy. 

n "79 we took a jaunt to Butte, Mont., 
going up the Mississippi from 8t. Louis 
to St. Paul, across the country from 8t. 
Paul to Bismarck, up the Missouri to 
Fort Benton, then overland to Butte City, 
taking in Helena and Deer Lodge on our 
way. We returned by the way of Glen- 
dale and Omaha. I kept a diary of the 
trip and may write it up some day, if the 
Home Circle readers would enjoy a de- 
scription of it. 

My heart is erying out for sympathy. 
We came into the woods four years ago 
and have worked faithfully and well to 
make us a comfertable home. We have 
planted and pruned every tree and shrub, 
put in every fence post, split every rail, 
built all the buildings, dug wells, in fact 
have model home well under way, 
with fruit trees beginning to bear—an 
abundance of small fruit and all in the 
midst of a fine cattle range. Veins of rich 
mineral have been discovered near us and 
a railroad is an assured thing in a year. 
Yet with these advantages we are forced 
to leave here on account of my husband's 
and son's health, Isn't it enough to make 
one heart sick? Our home with the deac, 
old, stone fireplace fs for sale. Ella Car- 
penter’s letters are more interesting than 
ever, now that we have decided on this 


a 


move. 

Just think of it! Idyll has eight rooms 
and not a carpet in the house, or a blind 
to a window, or at least I suppose that 
such is the case. No wonder she sweeps 
and dusts. If my porch had a roof I 
would probably have carpet on that, 
Idyll, can’t I tempt you to make me 
visit? Think of that fireplace with 
seads of rich pineknots to pile on and 
heat up until one wishes he could back 
out through the window. It does seem 
as if the demon of ill luck were dogging 
our every foot-step. 
heartened. If the contemplated move 
brings us health and plenty, the sacrifice 
will not seem so great, but the future is 
a mystery that we cannot penetrate. 

Texas Co., Mo. NANCY. 

We wish Nancy had given the name 
of the one time Boone County family 
now living at Willow Springs. The RU- 
RAL WORLD has many readers in Boone 
and they would have been 
pleased to have seen the names of old 
friends. We “‘guess’’ the Mountain Grove 
family in which there was a wedding re- 
cently was that of Mr. Moyer. Are we 
right? Home Circle friends will surely 
sympathize with Nancy in her trials, and 
wish for her and her husband and sons 
during the coming years health, wealth 
and a full measure of joy. 


a 
too. 
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County, 


Poultry Yard. 


ST LOUIS FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Holds its sixth annual exhibition at the 
Coliseum, St. Louis, Jan. 1 to 6, inclusive. 
JOHN A. FRANCISCO, Sec., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SOUTHWEST MO. POULTRY AS- 
SOCIATION 

Holds its first annual exhibition in Ne- 

vada, Jan. 8 to 13, inclusive. 








ILLINOIS STATE POULTRY SHOW 
wili be held at Quincy, Ill, January 8-13, 
1900. EDWARD CRAIG, Sec., 

Edwards Co. Albion, Lil. 


THIRD ANNUAL SHOW OF THE 
NORTH MISSOURI POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual show of the North 
Missouri Poultry Association was held in 
Kirksville, Dec, 4-8. There were about 
five hundred chickens, ducks, geese and 
turkeys on exhibition; they were all sizes 
and colors, ranging in size from the tiny 
bantam weighing 20 ounces to the Mam- 
mouth Bronze turkey, weighing 30 pounds. 
The show was well attended by fanciers 
throughout North Missouri, and great 
interest was shown by all present. The 
show was above the average in quality, 
and showed a decided improvement over 
last year. In this as in most shows, the 
Barred Plymouth Rocks lead in point of 
numbers, with the White Plymouth Rocks 
close to them; and there were large nuin- 
bers of Cochins, Wyandottes and Brown 
Leghorns, etc. Judge W. S. Russell, of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, poultry judge of na- 
tional reputation, judged the show. 

Owing to the absence of the president, 
who is in the south, and the sickness of 
the secretary, the annual meeting was 
postponed until Dec. 15, at which time a 
special meeting was called and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
one year: 

President, E. Fraker, Downing; vice- 
presidents, A. F. Zimmerman, LaBelle; 
second vice-president, Mrs. J. D. Lyda, 
Atlanta; treasurer, W. R. Holloway, 
Kirksville; F,. M. Buckingham, 
Kirksville. 

Directors—F. 
L. Link, W. F. 
Kurtz, 
Plata. 

The next show 
ville, Dec. 3-7, 1900. 

LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

B. P. Rocks—J. McWhorter, Canton, 3 
pul. 92; E. M. Durham, 2 pul. 92%; Mrs. 
F. W. Cain, Novinger, 2 ck. 88%; E. Fra- 
ker, Downing, 1, 2, 3, clk. 92%, 92%, 92; 1 
pen 188%; F. L. Link, Kirksville, 2 hen 91; 
A. F. Zimmerman, LaBelle, 1 ck. 89; Geo. 
a Seeve. Mexico, 1 hen 91, 1 pul. 924s, 

White P. Rocks—Grant Stipp, Downing, 


2 ckl. 9, 3 pul. 94%, ome; E. M. Durham, 
Laplata, 1, 2 pul. 


a 


S. Macklin, chairman; 
Hannah, Kirksville; 
Wyaconda; E. M. 


F. 
M. L. 
Durham, La- 


was located at Kirks- 


1 ck. %%; 1, 2, 3 hen, 94%, 94, 90; J. N. 
Hartsock, Brashear, 1 ckl. i 2 pen, 198. 

Buft etymouth Rocks—BE. oo 1, 
2, 3, ckl. 92%, 90, 90, 2 pul. om: 
* ae. Brashear, 1 pul. 


lanta, 2, 3 hen 91, 91, 2 pul. 92%, 1, 2 ckl. 


lanta, 1 pul. 9%. 
White Wyandottes—E Fraker, 1 ckl., 

2, 3, 4 pul., 1 pen. 
Buff Cochins—B. 

ckl. 914, 2 hen 91, 3 hen 90; T. B. 





Kirksville, 3 ckl. 


I'm thoroughly dis- | 


94%, 3 ckl. 92%; 1 
pen 187; Gibbons & oten. Kirksville, 


. Bloom- 
Silver Wyandottes—Mrs. b D. — At- 
. 91, 1, 2, 3 ckl. 92, 914%, 91, 1 pen 183%; 
Henry Cook. Downing, 1 hen 92, 3 pul. 
9244, 2 pen 182%; Mrs. C, W. Blomberg, At- 
1 
E. Sees, Kirksville, 1 


Graves, 
92, 3 pul. 938%; Snyder & 


Heether, By “ig a re . ckl. 94, 98%, 1 
hen 92, 1, 2 pul. 9%, 94, nm 187%. 

Partridge Cochine “Heether & Snyder, 

1 ckl. 92%, 2, 3 pul. 91%, 90, 2 pen 183; Buck- 
ey -) & Baldwin, Kirksvitte, 1 ck. 

3 ckl. 92, 91%, 1 pul. 9, 1, 2, 3 hen, 4, 
ou, 92%, 1 pen 185%. 

Black Lanemane Al to W. E, Allison, 
Kirksville. 

Light Brahmas—All to D. P: Jackson, 
Memphis. 

x & W, 
well, 1 ckl. 
way 1 ck. 
pen. 

8. Leghorns—J. M. Halliburton, 
Atlanta, 1, 2, 3 pul. 93%, 93%, 98, 1, 
ckl. 92, 91%; H. Bisemegstine, 1 ckl; ian 
Muff Axtell, 1 ck 984%, 2 pul. 92%. 

Golden 8. Bantams—E. M. Durham, 1, 3 
pul. 94, 92%, 2 hen 9, 3 ckl. 91%; A. F. 
Zimmerman, 1, 3 hen, 94%, 9, 1 ckl. 91, 2 
ckl. 9%; Heether & Snyder, 1 cki. IBY, 2 

Bantams—Heether & Sny- 

2 1 hen 94%, 3 pul. 94%; F. 

A. Morris, Mexico, 1 ckl. 9%, 1, 2 pul. 
%, 9%, 1 pen 190%. 

aon Pyle Games—All to Heether & Sny- 


Leghorns—Gibbons & Hope- 
89%, 1 pul. 4%; W. R. Hollo- 
91, 1, 2, 3 hen, 98%, 9%, 92, 1 


B. 


‘Burt Pekin Bantams—All to Heether & 
Snyder. 
8. S. Hambergs—aAll to Bloomenshine. 
Bronze Turkeys—Mrs. . W. Cain, Ist 
old tom 96; 2 hen 90%, 2 pul. %; Mrs. J. D. 

Lyda 1 hen 94%, Ist young tom %'. 

Pekin Ducks—Zimmerman, Ist drake 92, 
Ist duck 9%; F. L. Link, 3d duck 9%. 

Wh. Holland Turkeys and Toulouse 
Geese—All to J. A. Alger. 

TO FEED CHICKENS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: “Try all 
things and hold fast to that which is 
good.’ But it would often save time and 
money to have some one else do the try- 
ing. I have tried the following plan for 
over a year with the very best results. 
First, have a yard made, using wire 
netting. In this build a pen or crib with 
rails, raised about 15 inches from the 
ground, so chickens can run under. Now 
fill this with Kaffir corn in the head, 
then get a large box that will hold several 
bushels (no matter how much) of shelled 
corn, or it may be thrown in a heap on 
the ground. Then keep your yard closed 
and not one grain of this feed will be 
wasted. All the care one will have is to 
give plenty of fresh water. But the ad- 
vantage and economy in this plan are not 
simply to save time. Watch the chick- 
ens in the morning as they come from the 
roost; they will go and pick up a few 
grains and plume their feathers and sing, 
showing very plainly that they prefer a 
light breakfast, knowing when they want 
more they can go and get it. I find. upon 
repeated examination, that chickens fel 
in this way never fill their craws until 
just before going to roost. 

Now see the difference, when one goes 
out in the morning and calls the chick- 
ens all up, and feeds all they will eat 
clean. Every one will eat just as long 
as it can swallow, for the chickens have 
learned that they will get no more until 
the next feeding time; so there is a gen- 
eral scramble to see which can get the 
most, 

It is my plan of feeding, rather than 
what shall be fed that I wished to call 
attention to. I have found Kaffir corn 
the best, but any other small grain or 
even corn alone will do very well, only 
| let it be where it can be gotten at plenti- 
fully and at all times. 

And another thing that it is well to 
remember is to always keep on good 
terms with the chickens; talk to them, 
have a call for them that they can un- 
| derstand, go into their house after night 
and say good nignt to them. When one is 
needed for dinner next day take it quietly 
ifrom the roost. Never on any occasion 
have one caught by the dog. The dog is 
a nuisance at best and ought to be ban- 
ished. I would write him up only I fear 
the farmers would not like it. 

If one wants plenty of eggs through the 
winter, have a warm place for the hens 
‘to shelter in when the weather is bad 
without having to go to the- roosting 
room. If there is no other way, build a 
rail pen open at one side and cover with 
old hay down to the ground. It takes so 
little and pays so well to keep hens com- 
fortable that neglect is altogether in- 
excusable. 

Don't forget the chicken yard or say 
you cannot afford it. If no other way 
sell half the hens and get a roll of wire— 
36 inches wide will do—fasten down to a 
10-inch board at the bottom and have the 
posts to only come within six inches of 
the top. Nail sharp stakes to the top of 
posts to support the wire. This is so the 
hens will not fly over. Make close at the 
bottom so as to keep out vermin that are 
such a terror in the night time. Just the 
satisfaction of knowing that everything is 
safely housed and comfortable will more 
ae ed for the trouble and expense. 
Try M. P. 8. 

Bullwater, Okla. 


HOW 





A PERFECT INCUBATOR. 


Good Results in Hatching Had With the 
Ertel Improved Victor. 


How to hatch the greatest percentage of 
eggs with least loss and trouble is one of 
the important problems in the mind of 
everyone who embarks in poultry rais- 
ing. For many thousands this problem 
has been solved by the Ertel Improved 
Victor Incubator, which with the least 
amount of attention hatches the greatest 
number of fertile eggs. 


With the Victor Incubator and Im- 
proved Victor Brooder the man or woman 
who hatches eggs for profit has a large 
part of the battle fought and won. The 
patented heating arrangement on the 
Victor Incubator is a marvel of efficiency 
and simplicity as well, and all poultry 
folks who have struggled with any of 
the complicated and unreliable machines 
that are advertised will fully appreciate 
these merits. 

The temperature inside the incubator is 
maintained at the proper hatching point 
by means of this automatic arrangement 
even in extremely cold weather or un- 
expected, warm days. The poultry raiser 
can light the lamp and go about other du- 
ties, feeling sure that the incubator will 
attend faithfully to business.. In the 
, Supply of moisture and fresh air, so es- 
| sential to hatching, the Victor is equally 
reliable. When it is added that they are 
thoroughly well built so that they endure 
without warping or getting out of order 
it is easy to understand why no Victor 
incubator has ever been returned as un- 
satisfactory, although the guarantee 
which goes with each machine offers to 
return the money to every purchaser who 
does not find all the promises made re- 
garding it fulfilied. 

There is a lot of interesting and valu- 
able information in the illustrated cata- 
log which is sent free, if you will re- 
quest it, by the makers of the Victor 
| goods, the George Ertel Company, Quin- 
ey, Il 





MRS. WM. BRITE, Monett, Mo., has 
for sale some fine big toms from the 97% 
point, 40-pound tom. These young toms, 
; now six months old, weigh 28 to 30 pounds. 
Mrs. Brite has also many fine B. Rock 
cockerels, but they are going fast, as 
every mail brings in an order, so anyone 
wanting good stock should write at once. 


E. B. MORGAN & SON, Loda, Iil., 
writes: ‘“‘We have been waiting until after 
the Paxton show to write you in regard 
to our poultry. We took first prize on 

Langshan cockerels, score %; also second 
lon pullets, score 9%, and third on hen, 
score 92%; second on pen, score 188%. 
also had several B. P. Rocks which Bs 
from 90 to 914%. We have a few very choice 
cockerels for sale of both varieties at rea- 
sonable prices. 
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POULTRY FENCE 
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We also make ‘en Field and Lawn Fencing. 
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) DE KALB FENGE CO., Box D, De Kalb, til. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE 


(Conger strain) unscored ckis. , 6. 00 
each; females 75c and $1.00 each, For 
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[ase Tuesday in fine shape and is now in- 
° stalled in his new home. I am better 
e lg en. pleased with him than ever since getting 


him home and using him some. “He is un- 





Allen’s Lung Balsam 


fee Vitea=reese 
THAT 
COUGH 


no equal. 


THE RURAL WORLD HAS HELPED. 


It contains | with this you will find check in payment | between 30 and 40 sows to my three boars 
noopiam inany form, and/or advertising account. 
asan expectorant it has WORLD is 0. K. 


doubtedly a great hog and is certainly a 
great breeder, judging by the quality of 
Inclosed | the pigs shown at the sale. I have bred 





Publisher RURAL WORLD: 


The RURAL | up-to-date, and have 1 or 12 more to 
I have left only a few | breed. Will have some good young sows 





September and October pigs of either sex | for sale, as I do not care to keep as many 


Mothers will find it ® pleasant and safe remedy | and six gilts which I am breeding for the | as I have bred. The summer and fall pigs 





to give their child for 1 
ofoup. 
All Druggists Sell It. 


Ask for ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM and be sure 
you getut. Price, 250, 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





Large Boned, March and April) brought up, and some very strong words 
in its favor were uttered, says the “‘Swine- 





s Cattle. 
a P. VissERING. Bor 1 13, Melville, Til. 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Obina 
hogs. aneres Jersey cattle and Plymouth 
Rook chic 


Young stock for sate at all times. 
ern Brothers, *®=-3ix4; ™°-- 


pike funk Hs = rps: 


choice stock for sale. Pekin Ducks 
Prices reasonable. Wri 


POLIND CHINA BOAR IS 


Choice ones, finely bred with good 
style at very low prices to make room 
for younger ow — 

L. G. JONE 
Towanda, MeLoon Oe, Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Old en for service. Choice ones, finely bred, 
with : lres tnd at very low prices considering 
db ad dame all registered. 

NB. LESSLBY. Houston, Lilinois. 
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£ 8. stood a represent ventralia, Boone Co., Mo. 
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BR. L. ORGAN, Oarmi, White Oo..Ill. 








WHITE HOGS. 
oO. I. C. Pigs. 


From a di weighing 600 pounds in 
Preeaiug condition. Five ti of my herd were bred 
by the L. B. Silver Co. T.. the © ores 3 am 
breed. Prices reaso’ 4 








| SZROVED Ohestor white Swine, h in World 
alr Dlont 7, BROWN. Shelby. Polk Oo., Ned. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Rose Hill Herd of Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 


A choice lot of gilts bred for March pigs an 
early spring boere for sale; all from la: et 
lific sows. ces 8. ¥Y. THORNTON, 

jer, Cooper Co,, Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Of the best strains. Everythi aranteed as 
represented, 8. i. RIOHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! 


Extra breeding. Lm ew a guaranteed or you 
etka 8. ©. WAGENER, Pana, Ill. 














Stock. 


PURDG JERSEYS | Eecer sts aoe. 


. HAYNES, Ames, Illinois. 


$10 BERKSHIRES $10 


60359 t Mar b bo ae Se AS ta by de 
" iso two Marc ar 
41590. The best of pigs and ee best of eat icing 
ing. Come and ones r write m 
A.l, Moss, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


£80. BERKSHIRES! “37a e~ 


Macedonia, Paelpe, Go ° 


HOG TAMER! 


Makes nose like cut. 
even juarantee it on the 
market. Has reversibie 
(T shaped) steel knife 
held b: Sap oren. Is 


to suit sise of hor 
Sl prepaid. W.1I. SHORT, Lewistown 


STEAM FEED COOKER 


idest—Cheapest—Best. 
saaen pe Sent on a week's trial 
to responsible farmers if desired. 
Get our prices and description. 
J. K. PURINTON & Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
































Heesen’s 
FEED COOKER 


DID IT 





We know our Stock Feed Cooker 
is far the best for paid paayy farmers ; 
hence, we want to send you, /ree, a valu- 
able little treatise on cookers and what 
they should be. We claim the ~ 


Heesen Feed Cooker 


is superior to all others in economy of 
cost, fuel and repairs; durability, 
convenience, simplicit ob uickness 
heating and quality of ee 

We guarantee satisfaction and @ 
absolute full measure. Seven 

sizes—1s5 to 70 gals. Sold only 
direct from factory to farmer, 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
89 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 




















ong ont trade. 
year and 


herd.”’ 
stay settled, no matter who gives his | $59. He is all right, 
opinion upon it, but I notice this: 
voeates seem to come mostly from what 








W. H. KER. 
Prairie du Rocher, Il. 


INBREEDING SWINE. 


At the Swine Breeders’ meeting at Des 





Its ad- 





“I AM NO, 2” 49087. 





Farrowed April 8, 189—Owned 
by Ewd. Burroughs. 





Our illustration on this page is 
an almost life-like picture of 
the herd boar of Mr, Edw. Bur- 
roughs, El Paso, Ll, who is 
one of our most progressive 
young farmers and breeders of . 
thoroughbred Poland-Chinas 
and fine poultry in the state. We 
invite attention to the adver-”™ 
tisement of Mr. Burroughs’ pub- 
lic sale at his farm near town 
on Wednesday, Jan. 17, 1900. 

“J Am No. 2” 49087, is of great 
conformity, and stands strictly 
on his own merits, as to his owa 
formation; also his ability to 
produce pigs of the highest type 
and quality. He is a full broth- 
er to Chief Perfection 2d, the 
sweepstakes boar of ‘97, and a 
litter brother to I Am Perfec- 
tion, the sweepstakes boar of '99 
at Illinois state fair. His pigs 
are now selling at excellent 
prices; B. F. Gossick sold one 
litter of five by him at 4% 
months of age for $240. He is a 
show hog all through; good 
judges pronounce him one of 
the foremost and most impres- 
sive sires of to-day. Attend the 
sale and see the hog himself and 
the grand offering that Mr. Bur- 
roughs presents to the public at 
his first public sale. Such an 
offering would be a credit to the 
oldest breeders in the country. 


sell at very reasonable prices, as I do not 
care to keep them over winter. 


February farrow, a litter brother to the 
Moines, the subject of inbreeding was | $100 pig at my last sale, also litter brother 
to the gilt I bought at Young's sale for 
$100, which I had intended keeping awhile, 
This subject is one that will not | but since buying M. B. C. will sell him for 


color and well-marked, 


I witi | 


I have 





good. shape, good 


good individually.”’ 


fect’s Wonder, that won third in yearling 





The Shepherd. 





class and headed the aged herd that won 

first at Springfield this year and sold for | 
$167 at auction; Perfection’s Model, a full | 
sister to Chief Perfection 2d and a grand ' 


sow, thought by some to be the best sow 
in our consignment; Wild Rose 2d, by 
Black Chief, dam by Hadley, that we be- 
lMeve to be the best Black Chief sow liv- 
ing. She topped Judd & Liggett's closing 
out sale. Chief's Favorite, by C. T. 2d, 
dam Ina Wilkes, that is the fanciest Chie? 


Have sold 8 pigs thus far this | advertised are good ones. They were sired | Tecumseh 24 sow we have ever seen, and 
the RURAL WORLD has/ by ‘Model Boy’ and ‘A.’s Chief.’ 
helped a great deal in making the sales. 


she is a show sow from end to end. There 
are several early, growthy Mo.’s Best on 


Earth gilts bred to P. I. K., and they will 


|two good June-farrowed boars by .A.’s | make fine, large sows and are just the 
Chief, one of which is extra good. I also | kind of sows to breed to P. I. K. Besides | 
| have one “Chief Tecumseh 24 boar of last | those mentioned, there are other fine sows 


that are good enough for any breeder. In 
order that our consignment might not fail 


too far below the others, we have put in | 
some of the best sows we own, sows that 
we have paid high prices for and which 
have raised show hogs by P. L. K. We | 
and are all st hope they will be appreciated."’ Catalogs 


are ready and should be ordered at once. 


(A paper by W. D. \ 


WINTER CARE OF THE FLOCK. 


Wade, read at the 


Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Meeting, Se- 
dalia, Mo., Dec. 8, 1899.) 

I will present no new theory, but sim 
ply my experience in winter care of a 
flock of stock sheep, such as any and 
every ordinary farmer should have. Pre- 
suming that we are handling a flock con- 
sisting of ewes and lambs, my method is 
to reserve during the late summer and 
early fall some pasturage (mixed grassés 
|or bluegrass preferred) for the winter 
As the general pastures begin to fail the 
flock is put on this reserved pasture, suy 
in November. Forty acres are ample for 
100 ewes and their lambs—say 175 to 24 
head, altogether. Open sheds or che: p 
shelter is provided that sheep may go = 

and out at will. 

Without snow or very cold weather 
there will be little need for supplementary 
feed until near Christmas. In case of 


snow storms or severely cold weather, | 








might be called kid-gloved breeders, while 
the great bulk of farmers and breeders, 
those who have to make their living at 
their calling, never practice it knowingly, 
and have apparently an abhorrence for 
the very idea. We find no farmer hunt- 
ing for a boar or a bull that is related to 
the females on his farm. It is always the 
opposite that is true. Sometimes it is 
carried to an extreme; there must be no 
kinship whatever within three or four 
generations, something that is often very 
hard to obtain. This desire for new blood 
does not seem to be something that the 
farmers have reasoned out. If that were 
so it would not be so universal, but it 
seems to be an instinct or natural proper- 
ty of the mind, the same as the belief in 
a future life, and though there are a few 
men who dissent from both, yet it seems 
that both these beliefs are a part of hu- 
man nature. A recent letter from a Mis- 
souri breeder, showing his desire to get a 
male entirely removed in blood lines from 
his own hogs, put me to thinking along 
these lines, and it seems very significant 
that it is universally considered neces- 
sary to get males not akin to the females 
he is to be mated with. Not going into 
the argument for or against the practice, 
I wish to call attention to this strong 
prejudice against it, and to prophesy that 
the practice will never be popular with 
the hard-headed pork or beef-raiser, who 
is paying the mortgage off his farm by 
furnishing choice meat and lots of it to 
the Chicago packers. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





BURGESS BROS., Bement, Ill., can fur- 
nish parties sows bred and safe-in-pig to 
their great show and breeding boar, T. 
C.’s U. 8., at reasonable prices, consider- 
ing the good quality of the sows and the 
high-class of breeding of the sows and 
the boar to which they will be bred. Write 
them at once mentioning the RURAL 
WORLD. 

L. O. BERRYMAN, Franklin, IIL, 
breeds Poland-Chinas of the most ap- 
proved strains, and ships out the best at 
quite moderate prices. His herd boars are 
choice representatives of Chief Tecumseh 
2d, Old Black U. 8. and Look Me Over, the 
three great popular families. His herd of 
sows is equally well bred and individually 
good. Mr. Berryman deals fairly with his 
customers. Read his advertisement in this 
issue and write him. 

H. 8. WILLIAMSON, proprietor of 
“Oak Woods Herd” of Poland-China and 
Berkshire hogs, is reliable and trustwor- 
thy. He has on hand a nice lot of spring 
pigs of either sex and different ages to sell 
at very reasonable prices. Mr. Williamson 
has had several years of experience 
breeding and shipping thoroughbred hogs, 
with lent in pleasing his cus- 
tomers. Write him for what you want 
and mention the RURAL WORLD. 

BE. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 
changes his advertisement in this issue. 
We ask our readers to give it careful at- 
tention, assuring them that what Mr. Ax- 
line sends to his customers will be all 
right in every respect and well worth the 
price paid for it. Mr. Axline has for many 
years been breeding Poland-Chinas of the 
best strains to be secured, and no breeder 
of any class of stock has to a greater de- 
gree the confidence of former customers 
and the public generally. We give here- 
with an extract from Mr. Axline’s letter: 
“Missouri's Black Chief arrived here 
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EDW. BURROUGHS, El Paso, IIl., 
whose sale of pure-bred Poland-China 
hogs is advertised in our columns this 
week, has an unusually attractive offer- 
{ng. Our field man visited Mr. Burroughs 
and gave the herd a careful inspection 
last week. He is quite enthusiastic in his 
description of this fine offering and con- 
siders it a remarkably smooth, well- 
finished, even lot of richly bred Poland- 
Chinas. Mr. Burrough has certainly suc- 
ceeded wonderfully for a man so young 
and one who has had only a few years orf 
experience. 
the sale by Look Out and out of Cass’ 
Choice that are extra individuals. Then 


Sunshine, an extra one by L’s Tecumseh, 
five extra gilts by Black Chief's Rival, 


fine mold by Ideal Chief and three very 
choice gilts by Hadley’s Model. 


ity and proven producers of fine pigs. 


to I Am Perfection, the sweepstakes boar 
of '9, at Illinois State Fair, and also a 
brother to the great Chief Perfection 2nd. 
The produce of this mating will surely be 
of most desirable kind. Of the special 
attractions Mr, B. will sell three of the 
greatest male pigs of the season. They 
were bred by Mr. T. B. Hart, of Edinburg, 
ll., who’s standing is without criticism, 
sired by Chief Perfection 2d and out of 
Chief Tec. 24 dams. They are of excellent 
conformity and the making of grand 
boars, and should be appreciated by the 
best of breeders. 

There will be four choice gilts by Chief 
Perfection 2d, and out of Look-Me-Over 
dams, which speak for themselves and 
will stand the test of the best judges. The 
entire offering of sixty-nine head are of 
high quality and breeding combined, so 
pronounced by good judges. We are con- 
fident that these hogs, so far as condi- 
tion, quality and breeding are concerned, 
will elicit the praise of all who attend the 
sale or send mail bids. The catalog is at- 
tractive and gives full particulars. Send 
for a copy at once and arrange to attend 
the sale. 


THE COMBINATION POLAND-CHINA 
SALE 





At Springfield, I)., Jan. 11. 





THE W. N. WINN & SON part of the 
offering for this great combination sale 
will be in all respects up to the high 
standard of previous offerings made by 
this very reliable and trustworthy firm. 
The following from them gives a good 
outline of what goes in the sale: “We 
will consign to the combination sale, to 
be held Jan. 11 at Springfield, Ill, by J. 
8. Risk, F. M. Lail and ourselves, 20 head 
—16 sows bred to Perfect I Know, three 
spring gilts by him bred to Mo.’s Best on 
Earth, and a fall boar pig by Perfect I 
Know, out of Wild Rose 24, by Black 
Chief, 24 dam by the World’s Fair winner 
Hadley. This pig we think will make a 
show hog if he continues to improve as 
he now promises. The three P. I. K. gilts 
are of early farrow and are fancy. They 


that is the opinion of such judges as Geo. 


and others. 


I. K. The sows referred to are May 
Queen, by U. 8. Chief, dam of the sweep- 
stakes sow at the Illinois State Fair this 
year; Louise Corwin, by Corwin King (it- 
ter brother to One Prite), dam of Per- 








There will be three gilts in | 


one tested brood sow by Latest Style, one | Know. 
by Black U. 8., ten large fall yearlings of | best in the herd, including the two-year- 


Lottic ;miums, are in Mr. 
H., Short Stop, Hadley’s Delight, Correll's bred and safe-in-pig to Chief I Know. 
Choice, Miss I Am, Bess I Be, Tecumseh Everything is guaranteed just as repre- 
Lady, Perfect Queen, L. M. O. 2nd are ail sented, and Mr. Risk fills every promise 
two-year-old sows of the best individual- to the letter. 


These great sows are bred to I Am No. 2%, 
the great Perfection boar, a litter brother 


Read the advertisement carefully and so 
arrange your business that you can at- 
tend the State Swine Breeders’ Meeting 
; and also the sale. 

J. 8. RISK, of the popular, reliable and 
well-known firm of Risk & Gabbert, West- 
on, Mo., consigns to the combination sale 
/of Poland-Chinas at Springfield, Ill., Jan- 
| uary 11, 1900, the great show boar and sire 
lof show animals “Chief I Know,” which 
|is at the present time in fine breeding 
condition, Not in high flesh, but just 
right for using in a. herd and bringing to 
it reputation and a good paying trade. 
Black Beauty F., the dam of the noted 

Perfect I Know, a sow that has proven of 








there will be three great yearling sows | great value to Mr. Risk, should be looked 
by Chief Tec 2nd and a fine gilt by Ideal 


| after by breeders who want to add some- 
thing that will be of great value. She 
| goes in the sale safe-in-pig to Chief i 
About ten other sows, the very 


old sow that has won such valuable pre- 
Risk’'s offering, all 


F. M. LAIL, one of our best and most 
reliable breeders, writes us after the ad- 
vertisement had gone to press that he will 


add to his list for the combination sale 
the great breeding boar ‘‘Hawkeye Chief." 
He is one of the great sires of the west 
and will surely be looked after by parties 
wanting a herd-header that has been fully 
proven. -Mr. Lail says: “I will put in the 
Springfield sale L.'s Perfection. All know 
what he is. Geo. Bellows said in the “‘In- 
dicator’’ Oct. 4 that the State Fairs did 
not bring out his equal this year. He is 
a splendid breeder. Ina Wilkes, safe-in- 
ig to L.’s Perfection, will go in the sale. 
4 have sold nearly #, worth of pigs 
from her. Her three daughters by Old 
Chief Tec. 24, every one a splendid breed- 
er and bred to L.’s Perfection and all in 
pig to him now, will also be sold. Lady 
You Know, acknowledged to be the best 
daughter of Chief I Know, safe-in-pig to 
Ina’s Chief, and a splendid breeder to 
him, having raised the best gilt by him 
that I have seen this year, will be in the 
offering. Belle Price, in pig to Ina’s Chief, 
and her daughter, Black Look, by Look 
Me Over, safe-in-pig to L.'s iy n= gd 
Queen Corwin by Humboldt Chief, 

pig to L,’s Perfection, will all go in the 
sale. Taking the lot as a whole I will as- 
sert that no man ever put in a sale ring a 
better bunch. Every one is a_ choice 
breeder. Ina Wilkes, Belle Price and 
Lady You Know are yet suckling their 
late fall litters and will not be in sale 
flesh, but will be all the better for their 
buyer. You ought to see three litters of 
May and June pigs which I have here 
now by L.'s Perfection, out of three sows 
that go in the sale, and all are safe to him 
again. The boars of these litters are all 
gone but one, but I have 18 sows and one 
boar by him that are all good and will 
make a show herd for next year.” 


feed sheaf oats or mowed oats in racks 
near the shelter or on the ground. If 
—_ continues many days the feed is 

to shock corn, giving not t0 
onneed one stalk to the sheep, and if 
this seems to furnish less f than they 
need we fill the racks with clover hay. I 
disapprove of feeding much corn to 
breeding ewes, or in fact to any stock 
sheep which are not being fattened for 
the market. 

I prefer to turn the ram or rams with 
the ewes in September, which brings the 
lambs in February—a very favorable 
time, usually, if one desires them before 
grass. Having bred the ewes in Septem- 
ber, about the middle of January the 
grain ration is increased, still letting the 
flock run on pasture and to open shelter. 

By the way, I want to say a word about 
these cheap open sheds for sheep. They 
represent economy in more than one 
point; first in prime cost; second, they 
are easily removed from one part of field 
to another, which distributes the ma- 
nure to some extent, and, last, but not 


least, the open shed is unquestionably the 
most healthful for the flock. If any of 
my fellow flockmasters will note how 


quickly their flocks rush out of a closed 
shed as soon as the door is opened they 
will form some idea of how little use a 
sheep has for a shelter except during the 
time of a storm. 

About the last of January it is well to 
make close examination of the flock and 
sort out all ewes with large udders and 
put them in separate apartments, but 
where they may have plenty of exercise 
and be fed a little wheat bran daily, 
either mixed with threshed oats or 
alone, supplemented with sheaf oats or 
clover hay or both. As soon as lambs be- 
gin to come arrange for still another 
apartment and after lambs are two to 
five days old put them and their mothers 
in good sunny quarters where they may 
have ample shelter from storms and ‘yet 
have plenty of exercise and access to 
grass if seasonable. We dock and cas- 
trate at this age. The lambing season is 
the most critical of all the winter's 
experience. One should have good warm 
quarters, well bedded and the last thing 
before retiring at night and the first in 
the morning is to see to the flock. Last 
February show us about the worst 
weather for ushering into life the woolly 
tribe that we could have and yet two to 
three per cent will cover my loss from 
the cold. My practice has been to feed 
ewes and young lambs together and not 
hurry the lambs along in their early life; 
yet I am convinced that there is mure 
and quicker profit in having feed in sepa- 
rate quarters where lambs can go at 
will and obtain wheat bran, corn chop and 
threshed oats in equal parts. By rushing 
early lambs they may be marketed any 
time from April to June at prices rang- 
ing from 7% to 10 cents per pound. I fig- 
ure that a 50 to 60 pound lamb in May at 
7% cents per pound is more profitable 
than an 80 to 9 pound lamb in October at 
5 cents. Yet if one has not shelter an} 
good quarters for the early lambing sea- 
son he had better manage to have lambs 
weaned after April 15, when they and 
their mothers may have warm sunshine 
and an abundance of grass. 

The Weaned Lambs.—So far we have 
not referred to the weaned lambs on 
hand at the beginning of winter. While in 
my practice I have not strictly observed 








Your 
Success 


depends ly upon the suc- 
oan af of ne be you work for. 

You will find that success is 
not very elusive if you take the 
agency for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 


because these are two of the 
most successful periodicals in 
America. 








are bred to what is considered one of the 
greatest boars in the country—at least 


P. Bellows, Geo. Falk, W. M. Lambing 
Of the sows bred to Perfect 
I Know, there are so many good ones 
that we hardly know which is the best, 
but we think we can safely say that the 
first five sows in the catalog are the equal 
of any five sows owned by any breeder in 
the United States and all are bred to P. 


We want reliable, competent, 
ambitious agents in every town. 
d The commissions on all sub- 
scriptions, and the rebates for 

pe hpereahpck rs aa 
good agent happy 

And $18,000 in addition to all 
commissions and rebates, which 

is to be divided among 764 of 
the best agents at the end of the 
add a good deal to 








this \\ yet it is a good one to never 
breed lamb. In breeding them we 
check Gavelapanent and growth and pro- 
duce a class of small lambs which never 
attain the size of those obtained by breed- 
ing nothing younger than yearlings. 

I wsually separate the lambs from the 
flock at breeding time and feed about the 
same ration as to sheep until about Feb- 
ruary, then gradually increase the 
amount of corn until ~g A - getting all 
they will eat, and feed until along 
in May and ‘June, then a 4 to markct, 
having first sheared them long enough 
before shipping to let the new growth of 
wool get well started. A good market Is 
usually found at this season, ranging the 
last few years from to 6% cents per 
pound, which, in addition to the fleece, 
gives a fair profit. 

You will understand a lamb is a lamb 
until it has shed the two middle teeth and 
has two sheep teeth in their places. This 
being true, we sometimes have lambs 
weighing 145 pounds. 

Early Shearing.—One word more and we 
will turn the flock out for spring and 
summer care, and that is in regard to 
early shearing. I sometimes do this in 
March and seldom later than the middis 
of April, but have close, warm and well- 
bedded quarters for them at night and 
on cool days and stormy weather. It is 
astonishing what rapid ns feeding 
sheep make when relieved of their fleeces 
as soon as the warm, sunny days come, 
and my experience has shown me that 
large, heavy ewes appreciate the relief 
from carrying eight to twelve pounds of 
wool just as soon as the days become a 
little warm. I sometimes buy ewes which 
have scab, and unless the weather is very 
unfavorable they are clip: and dipped 
in Fe ry or March and the lambs are 
also dipped Of course, a bright sunny 
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Save Half Your Feed 


by cooking the other half. Experienced feeders know 
that this problem works out to asurety. This is not 
the caly gain in cooking feed however. All cooked 
ed ia di by the animal economy, and none 
of it 8 through whole, Young things grow more 
rapidiy and and mature stock fatten more quickly on 
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Great Public Sale of Prize Winning 


Poland - Chinas 


At Fair Grounds, Springfield, Ilinois, 


Thursday, January 11th, 1900. 


C Onenamepony from Show Herds nel 
J. S. RISK, . WINN & SON . M. LAIL. 

J. S. Risk consigns onan I KNOW the prize bt, <n sire and 
grand sire of prize winners, a hog whose fame is National as the great- 
est sire of prize winners— —aiso aspring boar, a full brother to PERFECT 
I KNOW. Black Beauty F, the dam of Perfect I Know, bred to Chief 
I Know 2d prize, 2-year-old sow at Omaha 98, and 8 others, all bred 
to C. I. K., the very cream of his herd. 

W.N. Winn & Son will offer the noted U. S. Chief sow, May 
Queen, dam of sweepstakes sow at Illinois State Fair 1899; Louise 
Corwin, dam of Perfect Wonder, that was 3d in yearling class ‘at same 
fair and sold for $167. oc, and other great sows by such y open as Black 
Chief, Chief Perfection 2d and Chief Tecumseh 2d, all bred to the 
great prize winner and sire of prize winners, PERF EUT I KNOW; also 
4 summer pigs sired by P. I. 

F. M. Lail puts in L’s Perfection, the best boar ever sired by 
Chief Perfection 2d, Ina’s Chief by Chief Tecumseh 2d, and out of 
Ina Wilkes, 3 full sisters to Ina’s Chief, Ina Wilkes, dam of the $2,025 
litter, bred to L’s Perfection, Lady You Know by Chief I Know, 
sweepstakes sow of ’97, bred to L’s Perfection, and other great sows. 
The great boar “HAW KEYE CHIEF” goes in the sale. 


UNBROKEN LINE OF PRIZE WINNERS---GREAT MONEY MAKERS. 


Catalogs will give terms of sale and full particulars and serve as 
an encyclopedia of the Poland-China breed. No catalogs mailed out 
except on application. D.A. Watts will handle bids from ‘‘Rural 
World”’ readers. D. P. McCRACKEN, 

Auctioneers, H. O. CORRELL, 
Drop postal card for one to . W. SPARKS. 


FRANK D. WINN, M 
1500 Grand Ave., Kansas 
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Vermont Poland-China o., 


Vermont, Illinois. 
Poland-Chinas of Most Popular Strains 


s=DALSOE€#Ee 
Percheron Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, 
and Fancy Poultry. 


Stock for sale at all times at very reasonable 
Write me for Catalog and prices. 
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rices. Ican suit you. 
R. D. BURNHAM, CHAMPAIGN, ILL 


BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRES AT SUNNYSIDE! 


100 head to spare at reasonable E yory 10 boars ready for oorvise. A nice lot of yearling 
sows, either open or bred. ‘e can suit you in prices and quality. Write us at once. 
Ris & me! AHON, Lamine, Mo. 


i eae IN POLAND. CHINAS! Grief Fecumeek 2a, out of’ daaguter of the great 


Ite, out of llo Black 8. 
A ae Pr = soe pracy day for $30; an extra fancy fall Combination Chief male yearling 


red at reasonable figures, a nice lot of Aug. one wees Digs, 
cither, — 10 a. Nie x me so for A you want, I can piease ae = ie gealts ond 


BUR GF 5 § BROS. i'd. Be ranklin, Iilinots. 


BEMENT, ILLINOIS, 
Will sell a few choice sows bred to 
T. O.’s U. 8S. and some pigs of different ages sired by T. O.’s U.S. 
ices reasonable. Write us for what you want. 


IOWA BANNER HERD DUROC-JERSEYS. 


I can supply customers with stock of different ages, either sex, that 
will please them. Some Choice Gilts at sonecnai prices. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys. - ADDY, Parnell City, Mo. 
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J. H. WAGENECK,!{Enfield, Illinois 








MISSOURI'S BLACK CHIEF 193995 
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THE GERMAN NOG CHOLERA MEDICINE. 


This is the only medicine that hes ever been 
cholera amo: te e 


arrowed. 
pudence on the subject ot b oa 
doses. Price $8 per dos., or ° 
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Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


MP GRABOURA DIF O6-. 15 Branch Strest, St. Louls, Mo. 





day 
time for sheep to dry off 


is selected and the dipping is done in 


before the cool 


of the evening. I have never lost a sheep 
or lamb from early shearing or dipping. 
One winter I bought a lot of smal! lambs 
which were thin and weak. On getting 
them home I found that they were being 
consumed by sheep ticks or lice. We 
sheared these fellows but they were 40 
weak and emaciated that one died. The 
others were dippea and carefully house? 
and within a month — thrifty sheep 
one would not care to 

No other stock is suffered to russ with 
the breeding ewes during winter and at al) 
a they are given access to water and 
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While much more might be said and 

written on this subject, when one has 

followed out the foregoing he is on a fair 

way to success with breeding sheep on the 
farm 
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rthern at 24 
Lppe N 

14@25sc for low | 

in demand and s« ng 
rket was quiet it was 
s was reported, | 
eig lines, though ai} 
m both source that} 
" » on soft winter 
\ Patents $3.45@3.%; | 
> tow ned 
patent $3@3.45, and 





: $2. 25@2 te sks . 
RYE FLOUR—J g at $2.95 in sks. and $2.20 








bbi 
n 
: BIC KWHI AT FLOUI Easter jobbing at %6 
er bbl va 
‘ CORNMEAL Cit meal, f. ©. b., $1.70@1.% 
pearl meal, s tail " : , 
HAY—Received tons lecal and ) tons 
through ons rimothy shows 
strength, especially best grades and = choilc 
really better. demand is limited rairie 
and clover . jull, as their supply larger 
than the demand Pp rices are as follows Tim 
othy $12@1 t fancy: $11@11.50 for 
No. 1; $10@1 ; 2; $909.50 for No. 3 
Prairie, $8.50 tor choice; $7.50@8 for N 1: $6.50@ 
7 for No. 2. Good to choice clover W@W, Straw 
On trk.: Wheat $4.50 ua ; 
LEAD-—Strong at $4.65 bid, but sellers asking 
more than that. and no sales heard of 
SPELTER—Very dull, as buyers holding off 


Market nominally $4.3 
GRASS SBEDS Offerings light at 
choice; 


steady prices 
red top 























Qover $3.50 for poor to $7. for J 
75c@$1.25 in chaff and $6 for choice to $7 for 
fanc y; German millet $1 for prime Hungarian 
65@75 te millet 75@9c; timothy $2@2 
FLAXSEED—Firm at $1. bid 
CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at $1.12 per bu. for 
ear lots prime on tr 
HEMPSEED—Latest sale at $3 per 100 Ibs 
Prices on ‘Change. 
The following table shows the range of prices 
in futures and cash grain: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. To-day To- “aay: 
Wheat— Dec n a 
May ... 1% 71 ji 
July a 694 @6 
Corn— De i a “a ee 
Jan . ‘ . ..@ 30 t 
May otad 3140% KODE 32%, 32a 
Oats—Deec. 231 @ 38 
May ab a 25% b 
Cash wheat, ‘corn and oats ranged: 


Last Year. Saturday. TX 
a. T1%@7 





. 4 white 4a a) 


THE COTTON MARKETS. 


Cotton Markets Generally Strong, but 


Quiet—l ocally There Was 
No Change. 
St. Louis, Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1900 
York wire says of the situation abroad: 





market s gradually developing in- 
creased etrength. That market opened this 
morning with a good demand for both sp ts, 
which are i-ltd higher, and futures 3% tk e 





peints higher than Saturday’s cios ing quotatic ns. 
The sens¢tional spot situation on that side is 


responsible for the firmness of the market. Sup 
plies are rapidly becoming exhausted, and con- 
stumers are daily becoming more nervous with 


and it looks as 
market with the 
values. Re- 
last 


supplies, 


regard to their future 
into the 


if they would be forced 1 
still further stimulating 
y estimated 20,000, against 18,000 

















hogs sold on the combina- 
tion of high quality and good weights, and al 
hogs sold relatively on their merits. fash 
lonable now for the best hogs to sell wr 
to sell for 


good swing to it, the 











most money, for the commonest the | 
least money, and for the fair and medium grades 
to sell where they belong, Sometimes fashion 


favors light hogs, but not at tnis time, 
light hogs are in good demand 

The Swift & Co. main drove, 21i ibs. average. 
Ibs.. at 


although 


2.122 head, cost $4.50; small droves, 191 

$4.29 130-Ib, hogs at $4.28 and &8&-lb. hogs ut 
$3.87) were included in the Swift purchase. 
Nelson Morris & Co. bought 1,635 hogs, 211 Ths. 


. at a cost of $4.50, and 88-Ib 

The Chicago Packing 

‘paid $4.48 for 1,018 head 
kers’ droves cost %& 


which 
and Provision 
that averaged 
to fe higher 


hogs, 


Company 
216 lbs. The pe 
than Monday 

After the ye opened it strengthened, 
was certainly 5« gher, if not more, in 
it weakened once and finally een firm. 
a strictly good New ear’s marke 

The bulk of the hogs the pigs Sot considered 
sold at $4.40 to $4.5 as against $4.5 
Monday. Lae and light lights, 
average, s to $4.40, mostly at 
$4.20; hight gs Ay 1h) to 189 Ibs., 
$4 53. the bulk at $4.30 to $4.45. Medium weights 
240 Iba., sold at $4.30 to $4.0. the 
to $4.55 The heavy culls sold at 
and fair to best heavy hogs at $4.40 
$4.60. Good mixed hogs sold at $4.35 to 34.40, and 
common to inferior mixtures sold at $3.75 to $4.30 
SHEEP--Again the supply of sheep was a great 
disappointment to the buying interests. The sup 
ply was very small, and the quality only fair. 
So far as the market was abie to go, it 
strong and active, and several times the number 
on sale were needed to satisfy the 
good mutton sheep and lambs There was some 
little eomend for stockers, but the market sho 
ement 


and 
places 
It wa 























lambs at $4.50 to $5.60, cull lambs 
n sheep at $3.75 to i} 

and bucks at $3 to i: 

4 much larger 





stockers 














294 last year 


Steady Sales 


Ce and unchanged. 
1,000 bales 
Ordinary 
Good ore inary 
Low middling . 
Middling ... 
Good middling 
Middling fair .. 
Tinges and stai 








1 @ » below “white 








4 
Bagging, per yard—!? s. 6c; 2-Ib. 6%4« 2M 
bs. 6%c. a ron cotton es $1.10 * Hemp twine & 
per 1b 
New York, Jan. 2.—Wool quiet; domestic fleece 

21@26c; Texas M4@lic 
Bost n, Jan, 2.—The wool market has been ex 

tremely quiet this week, caused by the holidays 
and the stringency in the money market. V¢ 


are firm and dealers are confident of higher pr 
Territory wools held on the 





for best lots of staple fine medium and fine 
choice lines of staples at oc, wools 
slow but firm at 36c for XX and above Ohl 
The supply of Australian woo] is meager ¢ 


prices nominal. Following are the quotations f 










escriptions Ohio and Pennsylvanl: 
nd above 33@34c; XX and XX and 
SO Wi » 1 combing 3@ 
Michiga Wisconsin, ete 
Michigan combing 
1 Illinois combing 35@ 
N ros New Hamp- 


New 





i 4a 3 
nd Vermont 26@27 





shive a : I 
Samponire and Vermont 32@38c ; Michigan 
34@35« Unwashed medium, ete and 
Indiana quarter-blood combing 7 thre 
eighth blood 296 Missouri quarte nl 27 
three-eighth blood ; braid combing ic; lake 
Montana 


Territory 


Georgia 24@2 » 
and fine 22@2%c; 


medium 


and 
and Dakota fine 


scoured 














62@65c; staple 68@70c; Utah and Wyoming fine 
fo Nog and fine 18@2ic; scoured @63c; staple 
@é8c; Idaho fine medium ane fine 18@2Ic; 
a soured W@E63e ; 20@ 2 scoured 52@54c; 
Australian scoured basis spo * prices—combing 
superfine 88@90c; good 86@87 average 85c. 
STREET MARKETS. 
S—Receipts 923 cases; shipped 55 cases 
r receipts steady at lic, loss off; cold. 
storage range from 13c to léc. 
3UTTER—Mar quiet i “ree amery—Extré as 
; firsts 24@2 2e Dairy 
2 firsts 20¢ 3%@ic. Roll- 





Country, 
to fair 


Process e) 
fresh 14 
Extras 18¢; 


= 14@14'6c. 
packed—Choice 
Ladle-packed 
CI c—F 





Ss a 
inferior 
firsts 17¢ 
ull cream—Twins 
18c. Brick 124%@13c. 


11@13c. 


‘12 singles 
Limb urger 12% 






A. 
wiss 15@ l6c. 














POULTRY—Quiet, with turkey lower. 
Turkeys, light and medium weights 7 heavy 
‘q s. and over, ( —Young 
6@6%c; old roosters 3ic. Ducks 
e Se. Live pigeons, per doz., 40c. 
SED POULTRY rket slow nd tur- 
keys lower. Quote: Scal« om undrawn, with 
heads and feet on—Turkeys choice light, 8c; 
choice heavy 9%c; rough ¢ thin 5@6e; chick- 
ens, choice and ‘fresh, 7@8c; h and rough 
5@6c; ducks, peates 2@38' 
ssuwn and scalded, with 
furkeys—Choice light 9c: 
and thin 6%@ic; chickens 
3 held and rough 5@6c; ro: 
7%@8'oc; geese 6@7 
z storage and scalawag stock nomi 
nally much less than above figures 
GAME—Select sweet only: Quail,. select un- 
drawn, $1. drawn, soft and small less. Prairie 
chickens Pheasants H Wild turkeys, 



















' |} ments have been made 











ATTLI Native C Trade—The nearest ap- 
t 4 gu0d, all-a vand rur of manive eattic 
Christmas put r a »earance »-day 
li have been much larger without intorfe r 
ing with the marke onditions. All classes found 
a ge gatheiing buyers This was especially 
e the epartment Beef steers sokl 
readi t prices while butcher cattle 
we act.ve and strong, and In a few instan 
we considered lic higher A perfect clearan | 
was quickly effected in the stock attle trade, | 
ind prices on good grades wer 10 higher than | 
esterday’s advancing market The remaining | 
branches sold quickly on a firm footing Fr 
a seller's standpo.nt it was a model market gen- | 
Representative sales 
N I AV Pr 
S steers 236 7) a} 
7 steers 445 $5.80 y 
1 steers 2 
21 steers 1295 5.2 | 
steers 17 5.15 | 
22 steers 189 1% ‘ 
2 steers 8 4.8) 
2 steers 1230 4.7 3% | 
1 steer 630 4.7 915 2.85) 
6 steers 4.35 200 «2.8 } 
i> steers M4 4. Sm) 2.8 
19 steers 8 4.29 8% 2.80) 
23 steers 1 4.20 $10 2.75} 
steers Mm 4.10 | 1160 2.75 
2 steers 835 4.00 800 2.15 
Seuthern Cattle Division—Receipts were not | 
| sufficient for buyers to flulfill their orders and 
it was t largest run in two weeks 
«, the quality was all that 
” At the jump this morning the 
ers sold strong, but bus. ness soon settled down | 
on about a steady basis, and some late sales were | 
considered easier Cows were scarce, and yester- | 
day's valucs were well sustained. Texas con- | 
tributed 49 of the 56 cars offered, and the Indian | 
Territory and Arkansas furnished the balance 
Representative sales 
No. Des. Des 
52 yearlings > bulls . 
17 mixed 20 bulls 
8 stockers 34 oxen 
2 calves 1 cow 
1 calf 20 cows 
1 bull . 
9 bulls & oxn 963 
1 bull . es 
3 oxen oxn 
2 oxen 
24 mixed | 
3 cows 5 
5 cows 
ll cows 
15 cows 7 91 steers 
24 steers 779 5 69 steers el 
HOGS ~Arrivals were small at first, and trains 
continued to arrive until a fair run came in. 
The general masta’ opened active and strong, 
but not generally higher. Another high top was 
put on the market by choice butcher quality 
heavy hogs. which is a gain of We per 100 Ibs. 
since Tuesday of last week. The business had a 


| his long experience in the business and his 


the | have a 





sold at $4.30 to| 


bulk going } 





to} 


demand for | 


COLMAN’S RURAL 1 WORLD, JANUARY | 4, 1900. 


FARMERS MEET NEXT 
WEEK 


KANSAS 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Kansas board of agriculture will be held 
in Representative Hall, Topeka, from Jan 
10 to 12, The annual 
meeting is productive 


inclusive board's 


always of great 


good in encouraging the use of more pro- 
gressive methods by the farmers and 
stockmen of the state, and is considered 
altogether the most important and help 


| ful of the year devoted to agricultural in- 
terests. All Kansas railroads have grant 
|; ed an open rate to Topeka of one fare and 


one-third for the round trip. Tickets will 








feed, except what Buffalo grass they 
could pick up in a 40-acre pasture lot. 
The winter has been very mild so far, 
only a few times has ice formed and not 
a flake of snow has fallen. Cattle are in 


good condition and are not getting much 
attention. The feed is lying in the fields 
and stacks. The feed racks are 
partly filled. Everyone has plenty of feed 
and are only waiting for cold weather to 


begin stuffing them Branding and de- 
horning are finished I had my first ex- 
perience in this line Last month the 


neighbors who had dehorning to do built 
a chute and yard, and 280 head were 
worked on, among them were 100 head of 
Western three-year-olds which furnished 
some fun for the cowboys 
ber of them had to be 


A good num 
and 


roped tied 





Hereford Bulls from Eight to Twelve M 


periment Station and 


Exposed to the 








onths Old, Inoculated at the Missouri Ex- 
Ke ver in Texas One Year. No Losses. 








6 to 13 inclusive, and 


until 


be on sale January 
will be 
including Monday, 

The program consists of 
ited length, 
of its subject is encouraged, 


good for return passage and 
January 15. 

papers of lim- 
after which general discussion 
calculated to 
be of greatest practical benefit to all pres- 
ent. things the pro- 
gram includes a paper on ‘“‘The Horse Sit- 
uation and Its Future,’’ by Col. F. J. 
ry, the extensive and widely-known horse 
salesman of Chicago, who, by 


Among other good 


per- 
reason of 


intimate relation to it, should 
understanding of the 
pertaining to this impertant 
branch of live stock husbandry. Dr. D. 
2. Salmon, chief of the U. 8. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., has 
promised to be und treat “Some 
Live Stock Problems From an Official 
Point of View,'’ which can not fail to be 
valuable, coming as it from 
the highest authority. 
Col. Richard J. Hinton, 


| present 


clear con- 


ditions 


present 


does one of 


of Brooklyn, N. 





Y., a gentleman of wide observation of 





as that was quicker shan putting them in 
the chute. 

Sheep are doing fine on the range yet. 
The bulk of the sheep in this county is lo- 
cated on the ranch of a Mr. Harter, five 
miles west of my piace. I will visit this 


ranch soon and will tell your readers 
what I see. W. L. BEARDSLEY 
Woods Co., Okla. Ter. 


IN SOUTHWEST KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I had some 
business requiring attention in Labetie 
Co., Kan., and made an over-land trip of 
which | may write when returning to 
Carthage, 

The farm of Mr.wohn Hellwig was vis- 
ited. It contains Almost 1,200 acres, 500 of 
which are now in wheat, all in one field. 
Fat hogs, fat horses and fat 
calves add much to the beauty of the 
landscape. You can imagine the beauty 
on a warm sunny afternoon, such sunny 
days as only Kansas and Missouri can 
have. As one @pproaches the farm for 
more than a mile the house, orchard, barn 
and grain elevator can be seen. A W- 
horse power engine wHS pulling a gang of 
six plows, turning 15 to 18 acres per day. 
The sight Was a grand one to say the 





to $4.50 on | 


A Native Texan and a “Recovered 


HORS Heablics are displaying 

volume than during last week, but are only about | 
steady as compared with two weeks ago; as 
against the receipts current last year, they are 
over twice as great The gene 1 market rules 
in the best possible condition. Export buying | 
again manifests:itself in strong, firm operations 
on everything suitable for the foreign markets, 
and in the absence of larger choice supplies the 
| plainer qualities are selling on very strong 
| basis to xl "bussers are bringing $80 | 
to $100 in t Southern department is the 









e large and current average sales are 
highest point of last year best 
bringing $57.50 to $70, with a liberality 


on medium kinds at $45 the 
t er « 


f the Southern horses | are 





uot Heavy draft, 
$1235; choice to extra 
Common’ to 
coach horses, 
choice, $60 to 
f 1,400 Ibs 


common to 
$140 to $199. 
5: bulk, 
0. Saddlers—Com- 
fancy, $140 to $200 
Common to 

$190. 


4 
Drivers 
to $100; 





good, $65 





Common to 
a, $55 to $7 





a] 
‘5 lighter chunks, $16 to 
and mares, $10 to ares 
and colts 
mares, $30 to $35 
suckling colts at $7 
and tailings, $5 . 
receipts of the first tw days 
about 981 head, being slightls 
last week and a year 
to rule in an ac 
manne scent qualities of 
chanatna hands quickly; in fact, eve 
and ‘‘shapey running from 11 té 0 n 
Values on these are now about $5 per 
stronger than a couple of weeks ago, having 
covered all the decline that took place at 
time The Southern demand is good Ve 
large mules are arriving 
Mule quotations (for broke 
ld) 





ceptional 
$8 to $15 

common. horses 
M 


stro 


on mult 





at 





few 


mules, 4 to 7 years 


$25.00 to $ 57.50 
40.00 to 45.00 
i) to 


range 
sales 


rangé 7 
le 


extreme 
bulk of 
extreme 
bulk of 
extreme ra 
bulk of sales.. 
extreme 


14 hands, 
14 hands 
1414 hands 
14% hands 
15 hands, 
ands, 
» hands. 
. hands, 





ott 60.00 to 

. 0H. to 
70.0 to 
... 8.00 to 

. © 00 to 
represent mixe mules fn 
Prices above bulk figures represent first 
extra finish and weight, strictly fat, 
practically sound and classified 








I BUY 


SHALL A FEED COOKER. 


this 
our 


question 
readers 


We have no doubt that 
presents itself to many of 
in almost this form each recurring season. 
| Te is not always easy to arrive at posi- 
tive conclusions in a matter of this kind, 
simple as it may seem. Many experi- 
to test the value of 
| the practice of cooking feed for live stock 
| Suc h experiments have not always en- 
|dorsed the wisdom of the practice. Some 
| have even cried it down, declaring that 
cooking 





toms ; s 1 s, undrawn per doz., mal- | nothing was to be gained by 

Jards and redhead, canvasback $7 nN) feed and that the cost of feeding was un- 
wing teal bluewing ing Mt od ; ; | neceasarily increased by the expense of 
See. ns ae ee Ce ee eare *|machinery, fuel, time, etc. As against 
10c; venison “enddies, ’+these conclusions we are compelled to 
rough and poor. less. . |state that the feed cooker is growing in 








$5: medium and small less 
snipe $1.60. Rabbits, choice 





rough, undrawn and poor less, 

rabbits $1.25. "Possum, each, 5c to : 
VEALS Oice to fancy small fat 5%@6c per 

lb.; fair Se: heretics, rough and thin 2%@3c. 


ewes and bucks 2@ 

















popularity daily. One thing is certain, 
and we believe it is not denied by even 
the most rabid opponents of the practice. 
and that is that the cooking of feed mate- 
rially increases the succulence, flavor and 








Sheep quotable at dc; thin ‘ s ity. ranspires, therefore, that 
Die. *hoice tat ne — = e¥ - ‘ thin og oan he pom feed may employ 
TD ES Demand good. Prices steady. When] waste or by-products to his material ad- 
sold round: Green -salted- “Miseourl | beh gy ogy oo va er sa a — 
9%c; Arkansas, Tennessee anc ‘ “a aulm, pea vines, bean straw, the coarser 
Texas, Louisiana and ee ie, sg Be and unter portion of corn stalks, sorg 
ry: anesce - vey arene mnessee 18! , Miss mined | hum, ete., may be made valuable as stock 
Ama ike. When food by steaming or cooking in combina- 
stion : Green | Ne We; 1] tion with a small grain ration. The aroma 
bull 8c. Glue—V “ Ary, fint—Ntie ‘hides | and flavor of the grain permeates the 
No. 2 lic: ball 1m tc. a ‘u gee lsc. Fallen, Whole mess, making it appetizing and at 
pa Sg A 7 less than butcher. . the same time digestible. It must be re- 
TALLOW —Quiet. No. 1, Siac per lb.; No. 2] membered, however, that the simple cook- 
4%@4%e; packers’ choice 5%@bc ain: wate ing of feed will not add in any way to its 
GREASE—Quiet. ore inka Maes sSiow 3% | food content—as for instance in the sub- 
pos Te re gic mae vias oy “| stance above—but it makes that food con- 
@onnsw Ax— Firm. Prime 25%c per Ib. ‘ tent appetizing and hence available and 
FEA THERS—Prime large—White s0c in small | digestible. The cooking of feed also 
and 48¢ in large sks.: gray 40 white, old 3g brings about changed and improved con- 
40c; X 28320; XX 214 axie = bed Chick. | ditions of feeding. For instance: Cooked 
8@l0c. te ae A for large to 1 per cent | feed is not thrown upon the ground to be 
rae Abas trampled upon and “hogged”’ over; nor is 


ll_sks. 
tor, SER KINS—Prime 32c per Ib.; 
damaged out 
'@4. 50 per lb. for small to 
lady slippe Seneca 22@24c; pink 
large andan, ony 54c; May apple 2@2%c; 
< 5@5%ec; angelica 3@3%c: wahoo, 
tark of tree 2@2%c; blood 2%c; 
” nc 
es Wool “pelts at 75@90c; lamb 
shearlings at 20@30c. 
per Ib. 


antelope 15c; 





HE - 
and shearling 40@60c Dry 


4 pelts @itc 
PR ur fa DANS werkces firm. Choice hand- 
picked pea beans on E. trk. held at $1.9), — 
the same were jobbing from stores here at $1 4 
2—screened usually 5c per bu less. Country = 
$:@1.25—weevily. etc., less. California kidney a 
31%.642%c per Ib. Lima at 5%c 








HONEY—Comb at 12c to Ide, while inferi r. 
dark and broken go for less tract am 
strained in bbls. 6@6%4« and in cans %c per ° 
lLigher. 


the animal compelled to take up dirt and 
filth together with disease germs in its 
consumption. Cooked feed is fed from 
feeding troughs, which we clean, and are 
easily kept clean. These changes, in com- 
mon with others which might be named, 
certainly put the stamp of approval on 
the practice of cooking food. 

A ve ry good feed cooker for general use 
is the ‘Electric’ here shown, which is 
manufactured by the Electric Wheel 
Company of Quincy, Ill. It igs well and 
earefully made of good material and has 
given excellent satisfaction in the past. 
Write these people for catalog, prices, etc. 
They sell direct to the farmer at whole- 

sale prices. 





bring- | 





| 
: and drafters. | 








re- | 
that | Who will present 
| Citizens,’ 





Inoculation at the 





talk on 
Cultivation, 
Security,” 


the sub- 
Smuil 


western conditions, will 
ject of 


“Intensive 
Irrigation as and 
“Rotation of will be 
}treated by Dr Wallace, of Des 
| Moines, known as an authority on 


and 
subject Crops” 
Henry 
lowa, 
agricultural topics. 

Gen. J. K. Hudson, editor of the Topeka 
one of the 
and has been 
his- 
an address showing some- 


“Capital,” who was himself 
builders of 
| for forty-odd 


| tory, 


| pioneer Kansas, 


years making Kansas 
will make 
the experiences and 
who laid the 
Kansas commonwealth, 

The ladies of the state 
by Mrs. Mary T 


vicissitudes 
the 


what of 
of those foundations of 
are represented 
Gray, of Kansas City, 
an address on “Boys and 
and Prof. Minnie A. Stoner, of 
Agricultural College, who 
the Agricultural 


the State 
talk on 


will 


“Girls at Col- 


Northern 





Animal 
Missouri 


that Have Supplied 
Experime nt Station. 


Blood 











least We found Mr. Hellwig stirring yen 
wheat, The elevator which holds 5 
bushels of wheat has bin room suffi an 


stir- 


needs 
by engine power. 


for changing the wheat as it 
ring, which is done 

Mr. Hellwig was quite busy but ne 
was courteous, informing us that he came 
to this county less than 20 years ago, with 


only a few hundred dollars. He began 
raising wheat where he now lives on the 
east side of Labette Creek, about four 
miles southwest of Oswego. He now 


owns 1,180 acres, all rich bottom land, and 


the strangest part of it is that Mr. Hell- 
wig was not a subscriber to the RURAI 
WORLD, though he took two or three 


other farm 
for the RU 


papers. I spoke a good word 
RAL WORLD and he request- 





ed me to send you his name, which I con- 
sented to do. I herewith send the dollar 
he gave for his subscription 

Jasper Co., Mo. CHET STEPHENS 

One of the most appropriate names, it 
seems to us, recently given to a new ma- 
chine, is applied to the feed grinder of the 
Spartan Manufacturing Company, Auro- 
ra, Ill. They call their machine the ‘Corn 














A Two-Year-Old Bull, Weight 1,25 


at Missouri 


x) Pou nds, 


Inoculated During the Winter of 1893, 
Experiment Station 





only - 











stead of crushing the ear corn as is gen- 


a series of strong knives, which effectual- 
ly cut. the corn to pieces before it is 
passed on to the grinding rings. In addi- 
tion to its many other advantages this 


cutting greatly reduces the friction, and 
thus saves power. 
In grinding ear corn this mill is so 


speeded that the burrs revolve nine times 
to one time of the team. For grinding 
shelled corn and fine and mixed grain, the 
burrs make 13 revolutions to one of the 
team. It will readily be seen that the 
capacity of this mill will be relatively 
great. In fact the manufacturers openly 
declare that “the Corn Belt Grinder, con- 
ditions being equal, will grind more grain 
with the same power, and put it in good 
condition for stock feeding purposes, than 
any grinder on the market.’’ In substan- 
tiation of this claim they allow every pur- 


chaser a fair and practical test, and if not 
found satisfactory, mill may be returned 
and money will be refunded. Write these 


before 
this 


people for circulars, etc., 
grinder. Kindly mention 
writing. 


buying a 
paper in 


MRS. DELLA MAXWELL, 
Mo., places an advertisement of her fine 
poultry in this issue of the RURAL 
WORLD. She is a very successful and. 
reliable breeder, as is. greatly in evidence 
by the winnings she has made at the 
various fairs and poultry shows. At the 
late state show at Sedalia, where compe- 
tition was very strong, her poultry took 
the following premiums: First and second 
on cockerel, first and fifth on pullet, first 
on breeding pen and sweepstakes over all 
American classes. On Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys she won second on yearling. She 
has for sale some extra good cockerels 
and Mammoth Bronze turkeys at very 
reasonable prices. Write her at once and 


rest assured of fair, honorable treatment. 
[fF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,”’ you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a/?7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE for Aleohol 
iam and Nereotic Drug Using. 
Keele 
Qerrespowdence solicited and con- 
y Address 
ure Bee sh esinn Mer & Physician, 
2808 Locust 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


OULTRY FARMER, Marshall, Mo., 30 pages. 
One year trial 2560. Lice killer 75c gal. 


Fayette, 
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Se ate manufacturers of 
a vepee Wheels and 


Truck Wagons in 
roe Guaranteed su- 
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write us 
Metal Wheel Co. 
HAVANA, (LLINOIS 


$3 TO $10 PER DAY 


IS WHAT WE PAY 
for \ntroductag Dr. Blair's 

eigh’s Remedies 

racts 





ploy mans 62 wee! 
yosr. Write today, enclos- 


eae rtculere 


115, Freeport, Oot pO Bos 
ao Serine SS 
ear. 
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If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


| 
: 
: SEND ONE DOLLAR 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and get 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
FRREPU BLIC 


OF 8ST. LOUIS 
It will 











For one year. 


pay you a hundredfold. 








lege.’’ Another specially attractive feat- 
; ure is the illustrated lecture by Prof. 8. 
J. Hunter of the State University on the 





subject “Alfalfa Culture and Insect Life.”’ 
President Carl Swensson of the Bethany 
College at Lindsborg, has accepted an in- 
vitation to be present and will make an 
address on “The Farmer Boy—The Prince 
of the Twentieth Century.’’ Theetopics 
and speakers mentioned are but a part of 
the feast of “good things” be- 
fore the Kansas agriculturists and their 
guests, and all indications promise one of 
the most 
sions in the history 


to be set 


and 
of the 


prosperous profitable 


Board. 


ses- 


AN OKLAHOMA LETTER. 

WORLD: This is 
other rainy day and in looking over the 
RURAL WORLD find reports from your 
contributors about the condition of wheat 
in the several states. As far as I can un- 
derstand the whole of ‘‘The Strip” has the 
finest wheat prospects known in its his- 
tory. This (Woods) county has apparent- 
ly a sure thing as far as the conditions 
at the present time are concerned. The 
early wheat looks a trifle better than the 


Editor RURAL an- 


late, but the late is good enough for any 
one who is not a “swine.”’ Several of 
my neighbors are letting their stock in 


on the early wheat, and as soon as I get 
some feed off a part of my field I shall 
turn 50 head of cattle in on it. This wheat 
was drilled the last week in September. 
The best crop of wheat ever raised on my 
place was pastured by 30 head of cattle 
from February 10 to April 1, there being 
60 acres of it. The stock had no other 


Belt." This machine, a cut of which is 
shown herewith, is entirely new, anda its 
introduced generally for the first time this 
year. It is made in two styles; the sweep 
mill as shown here and in larger form for 





No. 
other mills of its class in 


power. This 
fers from all 
the method of its gearing. It is so geared 
as to consume entirely and without loss 
the power of an average farm team. In- 


3 ear corn grinder dif- 














STEEL ROOFING 


i 


We have on hand squares Brand 
New Steel Recley: mithects either Ant, 


corrugated o $1. 75 


Price r oquere “ot mbsio 
amie tool than a hatchet or ham- 





feet or 100 square feet 


er is required to lay this roofing. e 
furnixh with each order sufficient paint 
cover, and — to lay it, without 


additional charg 

Write for our’ free ¢ talogue No. 19 of 
general merchandise bought by us at 
Sheriff’s and Rece'ver’s Sailer, 
“Our Prices are One-Half of Others.” 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
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stock of upholstered 
gains in odd pieces or ful! as suits. Send for tree sample of upholste- 


ARTISTIC tRON BED, $2,50 


We have 2 most complete line of fron beds, bought betore the great 


We carry s large 


advance in the price of iron. aad wh 
much below what you will have to pay later on. 
strongly made, the pi! lars being much heavier ths: 
on 


coats of best, white This oe pei apne 
Trimmed, Up to $9.00. We 


rch 
mail order aan in the West. OThe house that saves y 





Finely Uphoteseres racine 


furniture, and offer special bar 


ich we can sell NOW at a price 
Our beds 


ou 
even higher priced. They are tastefuil: — tinh ed with three 
“ at bottom prices. The only exciusive 


THE WESTERN MERCANTILE CO., Dept. L, OMAHA, NEB. 






we nes this un) 
trodnee our fine line of upholsterea fur 
teh made in first-class style, he 





it is covered with cotton « 


better one for the mone: 
- isome aud servicable. 


2 
a 


double the money, Other Styles, Brass 


Send for Circulars 


erally the case, this mill is equipped wtin-}, 
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RAINEY MILLER’S_ 


Poland-China Brood Sow Sale 


At Taylorville, Illinois, Tuesday, January 9th, 1900. 


(At Iilinols State Swine Breeder's Meeting.) 


30----Sows of Popular Families----50 


Will go into the sale ring where buyers will take them at their own 
pricee. This is an offering worthy of the occasion. It will contain. 
8 by Chief Perfection 24, 8 by Chief Tecumseh 2d, 2 by Ideal Sunshine. 
Others by Look Me Over, Unior Chief, Zenith Chief, Duffield, L’s 
Tecumseh, Joe Coler, Missouri’s Black Chief. Bred ‘to Missouri’s 
Black Chief 2d, by the Illinois State Fair winner, Royal Sunshine, 
Priceless Tecumseh, and King Trenton, the hog that won sweep- 
stakes atthe State fairs of 1898. 


Special Attraction. 


An extra individual and State Fair winner, and full sister to sweep- 
stakes sow at Illinois State Fair 1898, sired by Klever’s Ambition 
and bred to King Trenton the bold 8weepstaker of 1898. This sow 
is a fine individual. 


Sale IN TOWN during the Illinois State Swine Breeders’ meet- 
ing. Come and inspect the offering, it will not disappoint you, for 
the best lot [ ever offered you. Send bids to my auctioneers, or D. 
This sale will 

Send for it. 


A. Watts in my care, after Jan. 1st, Taylorville, Ills. 
be conducted on business principles. 


csi’ Mecruten, RAINEY MILLER, Champaign, Ils. 


nad ge Wabash and B. & O. Southwestern R. R., 26 
es 8. E. Springfield—Mention Rural World. 


Catalog ready. 
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L. G. JONES’ 


Brood Sow Sale, 


AT TOWANDA, ILLINOIS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1900. 


50 Poland - Chinas, 


Being sired by the Great Representatives of the Breed, viz: 


Chief Perfection 2d, Black — 
Chief Tecumseh 2d, Chief | 

Tecumseh Chip, Moncieh Lad, 
Welch’s Black. U. s, Kin Tecumseh, 
Robert Price, Look Him Over. 


Bargains for Breeders and Farmers, 
Honest Worth Here. 


Also among them are ten extra fine young fall sows by Robert 
Price, by One Price. They are queens, tracing to old Tom Corwin 
2d. They are good ones and should be looked after sale day. Bred 
to Look Him Over by Look Me Over, Jr., by Look Me Over. Hawk- 
eye Price by Hawkeye Chief, Chief Tecumseh, Jr., by Chief Tecum- 
seh 2d. Sows are good individuals and bred ‘right. A few sows by 
old Tecumseh Chip 1021lin the sale. This is zy agate portunity 
for breeders to get a good sow from Chip. mths breedin 
hog died on my farm. The catalog is Seesvintiee. lustrative an 
instructive. Send for it, it imparts the information asked for and 
it is a cyglopedia of facts concerning the offering and the sale. Send 
bids to auctioneers in my care. arties can attend my sale then 
reach Ed Burroughs’ sale next morning, come and take in both 
sales. Sale — — on farm 244 miles out of town. Drop mea 
see 4 fan tg. ca Send bide to 


CORRELL, 
GOL, D. ,. McORACKEN, } Auctioneers. 


L. G. Jones, 


Towanda, Illinois. 
Towanda is 8 miles from Bloomington, on C. & A. R. R. 


PPPS OCOSECEGEOOBE 


or D, A. WATTS. 
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35 POLAND-CHINAS 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


At My Farm, 3 Miles Northwest of 
Chestnut, Logan County, Iills., 
..--ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1900... 


Consisting of 12 aged tested brood sows, 12 choice spring gilts and 8 
fall yearling sows. They are sired by C’s Tecumseh, Black U. 8. 
2d, Young McKinley, Chief Wilkes by Chief Tecumseh 2d, Mohawk 
Chief by Chief Tecumseh 3d. They are bred to Perfection I Am 
by Chief Perfection 2d, and Chief Wilkes by Chief Tecumseh 2d. 
They are a choice lot of sows. Send bids to D. A. Watts or Col. H. 
O. Correll. Oatalogs ready now. 


Chas. Gulso, Chestnut, Ils. 








Look Me Over, Perfect I Kno 
Hadiey’s Mode), 24 Hidestret 5 


yearlin = : that bave to be seen 
Ideal Chief, a grandson of Heyl’s slack U. ok Me 

witn the Perfection a. oo by Ideal Sunshine that is a beauty, and other great sows I could 
mention, bredto I Am 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 2 Bid SUI Sarit amino FSR pal i te 
ety is 1RA. os ee Bee grandson of Heyl’s Black VASO line bred Black U. 8. “goo8 


you see my offering andI am sure 


‘ou will fin 
Ce worth, YOUR PRICE 
Send for the Catalogue which is now ready giving full p 


On Illinois Central R. RB. and T. & yy B. B. 
ale from L. 


EDW. BURROUGHS, | Woodford County, 


EDW. BURROUGHS’ FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF 


Poland-China Hogs 


BROOD SOW SALE 
“TEL PASO, ILLS., WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1900. 


Poland-China Favorites. The most popular size with the mellow finish combined 


Sixty head of Royal Poland-Ohina Sows, sired A Chief Tecumseh 2d, Gatet Perfection 2d, 
Ideal Sanshine. st Style, Black Black —? Rival, 
er by Hidestretcher. Lookout. deat Ohie! 


Bred to I Am No. 2. 








sows = 
fine o} 





at 
d Perfect ram m by 0 Onier Perfection 2d; the: 
Pour extr Pe Tecumseh 
by Chie 


in pink of 
s bs y Binck 





~ spring of rib and back. 
y 2d Midestretcher, one by old Black U, 8. thatis a great brood sow, Ten extra fall 
n to be Oy par = arse and growthy and mellow asan apple. by 
er sow, they makes grea 








you vite youto come and 
a our eye. S ALE Is on the square, you say what my stock 








Col. D. P. McCracken, Col. H. 0. Correll, Auctioneers. 


ay and oper’ aday with ME. 
@. Jones xt day. 


m 2d, will "be 80 good 
y Hadiley’s Model that cuertes Hadley’s sold Open: | Fou mark that 


it cross 





$300 litter brother to I Am Perfsc.ion the owaneetakes boar at Illinois State Pair in 1899. Also 
brother to the great Ohiet Perfection 2d, stakes same fair in 1897. 

bred to Black Chief’s Rival an 

condition and will please vou 
Ohiet’s Rival, one handsome th' 
ones by Perfect [ Know, 3 sired 
wonde 


A.few sows will be 


all at my expense 


Parties can reach 


El Paso, Illinois. 








3O MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE! 


Good size, nicely marked and well built. 
Can’t last oe Write at once to 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, SALISBURY, Mo. 


PRICES LOW. 
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